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Wholesale Prices Proportion of Urban Population 
Steadier and Food! Gains One-twentieth in Decade 


Costs Show Rise Trend of Movement Is Revealed in Census An- 
alysis of Rural and City Inhabitants 















Index Figure of Labor De- 


HE growth of urbanization of the 
population of the United States in 
decade 1920-1930 is shown in an 
analysis made public Aug. 19 by the Bu- 


partment Shows Check in 
General Downward Trend 


T 


the 


| 


‘Cha pman Ship Bid 
Remains Highest 





Shipping Board Chairman Pre: | 
dicts Sale of United States 
Lines at Next Meeting 


Although “modified” since bids were re- 
ceived Aug. 13, the offer of Paul W. Chap- 
man, Kenneth D. Dawson, and R. Stanley 
Dollar for the United Statés Lines re- 

/mains the “high bid,’ Chairman T. V. 
O'Connor, of the Shipping Board, declared 


South rural population makes up about 
65 per cent of the total. 

The announcement of the 
lows in full text: 





Bureau fol- 


Gov. Roosevelt 


On Cotton Available 


Proposes Control - 





otineoebiaie Associations to 
Of Rural Housing Make Advances at Once to 
Member Growers 
| ie aN 
Rave . . = | The Federal Farm Board on Aug. 19 
Says State Should Assert 'announced it had arranged for loans to 


the American Cotton Cooperative Asrotii- 
|} tion which will permit cooperatives to 
advance to member growers an amount 
equal to 1 cent per pound less than the, 


Authority Over Planning 
And Character of Country 


Farm Board Loans | President Sets te 


Of Commodity Quotations reau of the Census. The Director of the Census announced pas nod wie ae i uate ie Real Estate Developments market price of cotton. : 
———_—_—_——— On a basis whereby that part of the today the Fifteenth Census returns for 3 hve Ic i na ne pending sale, firs soiiemecassi a tiameaiamect The association will make advances at 
P 1 population living ‘i cities aul ee a the urban and rural population of the oe ie a eee ago, would be > ° ° once on this basis, it was explained orally 
Textile roducts corporated places having 2,500 or more United States, classified by color, na- | conclu ed “not later than our next regu- | lans Commission at the Board's offices, but it retains the 
: inhabitants is classified as urban. the| Vity, and sex. | lar aa oo uae oe O’Con- * ‘ | privilege of changing the basis if cotton 
« « ary | rh: eR eae enter , tei eie The urban population of the United, ™0r said he had transmitted the revised r . orices change materially. 
Remain Stationary Page A a es a ge ocean eee States on April 7 1930, .was 68,954,823, | Offer from the present owner of the weet T oO Study Situation Carl “Williams. meaniet of the Board, 
ese 51.4 per PB in 1920. ee forming 56.2 per cent of the total popula- | 4Md his two new backers to the only other | ees stated orally that 2,000,000 bales of cotton 
: , os Yeas . 5 i pe grece™ 57.7 per cent “OM (122,775,046), and the rural popula- | bidder, International Mercantile Marine- ? were handled last year by the American 
Survey of 51 Cities Indicates i. he pent os gece ge ‘< oa oe tion was 53,820,223, or 43.8 per cent of — ene eae Group to Inquire Into Move- | cotton Cooperative Association, and that 
a . . ‘artal 7 : oe ith 93.8 per cet the total. In 1920, 51.4 per cent of the! yhen asked if the I. M. M.-Roosevelt 1 | indics are ill handle about 3,000,- 
Slight Increase in Certain 1920. The Negro population is 43.7 per population was egal urban, and interests would be allowed an opportunity ment of Urban Dwellers and ae —— ‘ 
Classes of Food Products Tne ak ee ee yh per cent 486 per cent as rural. to modify” their bid. the chairman de-| = Tndustries to Locations Out- | Mr. Williams predicted substantial in- 
; “rae See, » BEG OLRer Faces are S54 per = Table 1 summarizes the urban and rura) Clared that no Seen time would be ‘ We,8 creases in the amount of cotton used this 
And Vegetables urban compared with 29.3 per cent in 1920. population by color and nativity. are side of the Cities |vear. He said he believed at least 13,- 
———$——_—_—__——_ e Ratio of Male Population Urban population, as defined by the [Continued on Page 3 _Cotume | —_—___——_ 000,000 bales would be consumed com- 
The downward movement of wholesale Female population is shown to pre-| Census Bureau, is in general that residing ei — | IrHaca, N. Y¥., Aug. 19.—The time has Be . . 
prices was halted in July, according to a dominate in urban areas, with 98.1 males iM cities and other incorporated places Ri } F come for public authority to assert juris-| [Continued on ‘Page 4, Column 7.1 
statement made public Aug. 20 by the! per 100 females, while the ratio is re- having 2,500 inhabitants or more, the re- 1¢ 1 arming réa diction over housing conditions in the = 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- a. - — areas, with 108.3 males mainder being classified as rural. country and over the character and plan- t. ro ect 
partment of Labor. per emales. Color and Nativity i} d R { ning of rural real estate developments, S | rence P | 
7 ¢ ‘ 4 
The trend had been downward since Although the rural populations of the The native white population of native oun on oute 0 Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt tonight aw 
September, 1930, and with the exception of | North and South are numerically about eaceatage a 48.6 per cent of the told the American Country Life Confer- t nada 
that month, and the two preceding it,| the same, on a percentage basis the rura] Urban population in 1930 and 68.1 per) P A ° R ence. | Wai 4 C; « 
the decrease has been felt generally since | population of the North amounts to less cent of the rural population. Conversely, an merican re | al S on a 9 


July, 1929, 
Bureau. 


it was explained orally at the 


Drop Is Small 


The index number for wholesale prices, 
with 1926 prices considered 100, was 70 


for both June and July, the statement 
disclosed. Actually there was a slight 
drop, but it was too small to affect the 


index number, it was stated orally by Com- 
missioner Ethelbert Stewart of the Bu- 
reau. Because of this fact, and Because 
the prices had levelled off for only two 
months, he said he hesitated to attach 
any great significance to the check in the 
decrease in the index numbers. 


Although the experience in past eco- 
nomic depressions has been that the down- 
ward movement of prices had to be 
checked before an improvement could be- 
gin, optimism based on the wholesale price 
statement is a bit premature, the Com- 
missioner declared. If figures for August 
reveal that there has been no decrease 
from July, it would be safer to presume 
that the next change would be an in- 
crease. Even so, Mr. Stewart said he 
would be unwilling to predict definitely 
that the “bottom had been reached” and 
an upturn was in prospect. Among the 
commodity groups which showed increases 
for the month were foods, hides and 
leather products, fuels and lighting ma- 
terials, and metals and metal products. 
Textile products remained stationary. 

Food Prices Increase 

Retail food prices in 51 cities also showed , 
an increase from June 15 to July 15, the 
average gain being about half of 1 per 
cent, according to another statement of the 
Bureau. Retail food prices, however, were 
17'2 per cent lower than on July 15, 1930 

Twelve articles registered gains for the 
month ended July 15, ranging from 11 per 
cent for strictly fresh eggs to less than 
half of 1 per cent for sliced bacon and 
ham. and tea. Twenty articles showed 
decreases of from 8 per cent for cabbage to 
less than half of 1 per cent for vegetable 
lard substitute and wheat cereal Ten 
toods remained unchanged. 

‘Thirty of the 51 cities from which the 
Bureau obtained prices increased retail 
age prices during the month ended July 

15, although all of them indicated prices 
were well below the figure for July 15, 1930 
Bureau's Statement 

The Bureau's statements on wholesale 
prices and retail food prices follow in full 
text: 

Retail food prices in 51 cities of the 
United States, as reported to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States De- 
parment of Labor, showed an average in- 
crease of about one-half of 1 per cent on 
July 15, 1931, when compared with June 15, | 


1931, and an average decrease of about 
17'2 per cent since July 15, 1936. The 
Bureau’s weighted index numbers, with 


average prices in 1913 as 100.0, were 144.0 
for July 15, 1930, 118.3 for June 15, 1931, 
and 119.0 for July 15, 1931. 


During the month from June 15, 1931} to 
July 15, 1931, 12 articles on which monthly 


drawals and the flight of German capital, 
according to Commercial Attache H. Law- 
rence Groves, 


business in a weakened condition despite here at home. Only an extra session of near El General valley is amazing, ac- | honor in your own country, but I think the 
the early reduction in the Reichsbank dis- Congress can empower you to do so in cording to the surveyors. In one region, | time is coming when full honors will be 
count rate to 10 per cent and the collateral time. - 7 which required the greater part of a day! paid to you. You have been pioneers in 4 | 
loan rate to 15 per cent. Bank charges to ‘a Number of Unemployed _ | to traverse on horseback, they found a an that has never been fully understood 
customers are still so high that business is The total number of unemployed in great forest of “white oak,” one of the} by all who shguld have understood it, but 
greatly hampered in all lines. The Reichs- Pe?™Sylvania is more than 900,000, or| most valuable of hard woods. That this|has steadily been working its beneficent 


than 35 per cent of the total, while in the 


German Discipline 


| affected by the crisis, daily business was 
carried on as usual by a great majority of 


bank now permits established and reliable 
firms to secure adequate foreign exchange 
to pay 
chases, 
mkintain a 
equivalent 

through 
July 13 for 


probable 
the 
clined is, therefore, not evident. 
of the best German industria] issues have 
been privately offered at prices well below 
the last quotations before the crisis, but it 
is assumed that 
pt necessity of a few holders to obtain 
casn, 
value of such 
reopens. 


the foreign-born whites formed 15.6 per | 
cent of the urban population and only 
4.9 per cent of the rural. Negroes formed 


Said to Have Helped 


He stated that he proposes to appoint 
a Commission on Rural Homes to deter | 
mine to what extent and by. what means | 

| 


the State and its subdivisions may prop- 
12.4 per cent of the rural population and Engineers Making Tentativ © erly stimulate the movement of city | 
only 7.5 per cent of the urban. | f , ' workers to rural homes if such a move- 
Of the total native white population of | Surv ey Say ¥ ransporta- ment seems desirable. 
native parentage, 47.8 per cent was urban! ® S_ Ohkee rs = st et 
in 1930, as compared with 42 per cent in tion Facilities W ill Open | SEAS < SeRnerES 


1920. Of the total foreign-born white 3 The Commission would also determine | 

. ° e ¢ population, 80.3 per cent was urban, as Up Vast Resources | what facilities may be furnished by pub- 

In Financial Crisis compared with 75.5 per cent in 1920. Of | —--- —— | lie authority to assist those workers in | 
the total Negro population, 43.7 per cent Surveys by Federal engineers for the | 8@tting the right kind of homes in the | 

apie eisitua was urban, aS compared with 34 per proposed Inter-American Highway have | ‘ight locations, and to inquire what en- 


cent in 1920. 


of Congress to provide aid for the unem- 
ployed. He declared that any action pos- 


Pinchot wrote, “and, having obtained 
them, have supervised their expenditure. 
It would seem to be most opportune that 
you should do no less for our own needy 


Berlin. 
The severity of the crisis left German 


nearly one-quarter of the whole working 
population Jages are decreasing; dis- 
current tress in many counties is acute; many chil- 
but 


and future 
forces foreign 
revolving six months credit 
to their credit outstanding 
banks to German customers on 
merchandise accounts. 

The stock exchange is still closed, with 
reopening early in September; 
extent to which securities have de- 
Small lots 


import pur- 
exporters 0 because of unemployment the hospitals are 
overburdened, and the demand for 
ity shows no decrease since Summer 
the high record of last Winter. 

“A situation like this in a State like 
Pennsylvania leads many to believe that 
the present emergency is as vital to the 
people as the great war. Local private 
charity can not meet the need Loca] 
public relief, which should carry the bulk 
of the load, is hampered by constitutional 
limitations upon appropriations and bor- 
rowing, and by the inability of taxpayers 
to pay. 


over 


these offers reflect the 


without representing 


stocks when 


the 
the 


trading 
exchange 


Delay Is Seen 
“IT am compelled by the 
my people to urge that you call an extra 


char- | 


dren are suffering from partial starvation; | 


disclosed rich agricultural and water power 


Ing plann 


“El General,” 


survey, es 


capable of supporting a population of 2,- 
000,000 persons. 


The var 


timber ca 
is probab] 
ing from 

S 


In ano 


3,500 to 8,000 feet above sea level. 


couragement may be offered for the move- 


Daily Business Carried on, The distribution by sex of the urban resources in Central America, one such| ™ent of industries from urban centers 
° aD Bai ea Shs, | ares abi , ‘ aj ¢ to rural locations or the establishment 
area, inhabited by Indians, being capable : ’ : ; 

And Emergency Has Sub- [continued on Page 7, Column 3.) |of supporting a population of 2,000,000, | °f new industries in such locations. 
tded. D : (Cc a the Department of Agriculture stated’ Governor Roosevelt pointed to the great | 
sided, epartment ot Com- C P; . U Aug. 19 changes that have been made in providing 
ae s t PCG Great natural pasture lands, a forest | city conveniences of many kinds for the 
merce States OV e Inc ot rees of white oak, one of the most valuable country dweller, and referred to the lower 
-—_- - ™ ‘hardwoods, and rich tobacco land await | cost of food in rural sections, due to the 

The financial crisis from which Ger- S +e f ( raca development, the Department said. The cost of transportation and distribution. 
many is now recovering, although leaving €ssion 0 one ess Statement follows in full text: The Governor's address follows in full 
the country in a weakened condition, has | Rich agricultural resources and abun- | text: | 
again proved the essential orderliness and : f Tr dant water power, waiting only for trans- Pays Tribute to Conference 

_ aft » Germs . ~ im is 2 ’ . ats ort ac as ake > i a. : 
discipline of the German public when con- Asks President to Call Special tye sre pictured in reparte Tore auc- | It is not often that I come before an 

Roe ane Soh ee Lee ee Rey), ee are Sitti ° ° nouns af the Mamiien of 4 blic Roads. who | *Udience with such hearty willingness and | 
partment of Commerce declared in a itting for Relief Action a p aah : ae : ca an " 10 | even eagerness as I have come here today. 
ae —_ ” 5 In U nem loy ment the eomaned Inter-American. ‘Highway |I have come not to make a speech, but to 

Government Relief = from Pana: : ~ | offer a proposal and to ask for help, and 
; Ee anama to the United States ; ioe : . 

Relief came as a result of a series of | H i ich Valley vou have provided the right occasion and 
emergency decrees, issued almost daily HarrispurGc, Pa., Aug. 19.) _ unger in R a eee | have permitted me to present what I have 
during the most difficult period, and al- Governor Gifford Pinchot today asked eee of these Lemay tt mol regions, to say to those best qualified to pass 
though trade and industry were greatly President Hoover to call a special session |‘ rough which modern highways are be- | upon it. 


ed, is a virgin valley known as 


in southern Costa Rica, not 


The experience and the aims of those 
| present here bear in two ways on what 


| enterprises, the Department said. sible to be taken at the regular session | far from the Panama border. I have to present. I am able to speak 

The statement of the Department fol- convening in December will be too late| Today this broad valley is inhabited | to those who for more than a generation | 
lows in full text: to prevent widespread suffering. | chiefly by Indians, who suffer frequently | have been concerned with the attempt to 

The financial crisis in Germany has The request was made in a letter to from hunger despite the potential riches | plan in a rational way the conditions of 
| subsided following a series of Federal, the President. around them, and whose numbers are|cur living in America and at the same 
j emergency -decrees establishing complete “You have yourself asked for appropri- slowly declining. American engineers and|time to men and women who have been 
control over foreign financial transactions ations by Congress for relief of the needy} economists, who visited this valley re-| especially concerned with rural life and 
}and obviating further important with- in distant parts of the world,’ Governor! cently in connection with the highway|;rural economic conditions. 


timate that the whole region is} Perhaps at times it has seemed to you, 


Dr. Bailey, and to your associates of Presi- 
| dent Roosevelt's Country Life Commission, 


iety of natural resources in and | that you have been prophets without due | 


n grow in a semitropical region | effect on the conditions of life in America 
y a result of the elevation, vary- Standards of Living 
To many there may seem something 


} ironical in the fact that the quarter-cen- 
jtury in which you have been working for 


uperior Pasturage Found 
ther district superior pasturage 


already exists, thanks to a peculiar species | improvement in the status of the country 


of grass known as 


southern 
grass is g 
and 


and thus 


The culture of tobacco also offers inter- 
esting possibilities. 


omists. C 


‘and cons 


necessities of 


ployed, i 


in Brazil 
very fattening, growing in a dense mat, 


“ajeno-jibrilla.” In the| dweller 
part of the United States this 
enerally known as molasses grass 
as Capim Gordura. It is 


has witnessed a huge transfer of 
population from farm to city and has 
seen our civilization transformed from one 
predominantly rural to one predominantly 
urban. But the improvement in the stand- 
ards of living, the extension of comforts 
and conveniences to American farms and 
rural homes where at least a quarter of our 


overcoming weeds. 


according to the econ- 


‘onsiderable tobacco is now grown, | Population lives removes all semblance ol 
idering the crude processes em-| irony from it. Education, health safe- 
ts quality is remarkably good. guards, lightened labor, greater comfort 
With modern methods it seems likely that|and enlarged social opportunities have 


tobacco o 


in this valley, 


come to the rural dweller and they have 


f high quality could be produced | : 
come largely through the ideas and labor 


and it is possible that the 


Mr. Castle States 


‘Dominion Government Has 


Not Yet Expressed Its De- 
sire to Undertake Pro- 
posed Negotiations 


William R. Castle Jr., Acting Secretary 
of State, in a statement issued Aug. 19 
declared that the recent letter of the 
Governor of New York, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, to President Hoover regarding the St 
Lawrence waterway project was based on 
the incorrect assumption that negotiations 
had been in progress between the Amer- 
ican and Canadian Governments relative 
to the waterway. 

“It was clear that 
been misinformed, since 
had not yet been undertaken,” said Mr 
| Castle in explaining that his statement 
| was issued “in order to clear up any mis- 
understanding which may remain on the 
subject.” 


the Governor had 
such negotiations 


Urges Negotiations 


President Hoover is keenly desirous of 
beginning as soon as possible the negotia- 
tions between the United States and Can- | 
ada regarding the St. Lawrence waterway 
project, Mr. Castle stated orally. 

If the Canadian Minister to the United | 
States, William D. Herridge, upon his re- 
turn to Washington from a vacation being 
spent in Canada is prepared to do so, the 
discussions regarding the St. Lawrence 
| project will be begun, Mr. Castle s said. 

Mr. Castle poinied out that when Min- 
ister Herridge was in Washington recently | 
|he informed the Department of State of 
his desire to take up the discussions of the | 
| project with officials of the 
The Department at the time advised him 
that it was willing to begin the discussions, 

Mr. Castle said. 


Herridge returned to Canada since which 
time the Department has had no further 
word from him nor has the Department 
communicated with him on the subject 


| Asked for Status 


Governor Roosevelt, in his letter to the 
President made public in Albany Aug. 18, 
asked the status of negotiations between 
the United States and Canada relative to 
the St. Lawrence development. In_ the 
letter, the New York Governor quoted a 
letter received by him from Frank P. 
| Walsh, chairman of the Power Authority 
of the State of New York, in which was 
urged the “vital importance that the State 
of New York be represented in the nego- 
tiations with Canada.” Governor Roose- 
velt expressed himself in his letter to the 
President as concurring entirely in that 
view. (Governor Roosevelt's letter to the 
President was printed in full text in the 
issue of Aug. 19.) 

The statement of Acting Secretary Castle 


Department. | 


Meantime, Mr. Castle explained, Ministe: 


prices were secured increased as follows: The Government has secured control of session of Congress. The regular session | Valley of El General could produce high-| of men of vision rather than by accident. | follows in full text: “During the last few 
Strictly fresh eggs, 11 per cent; pork | both the Darmstaedter Bank and the of Congress does not meet until Decem-| grade cigar wrapper leaf. But I think the improvement in the days questions have been asked at the 
chops, 8 per cent; butter, 3 per cent; round Dresdner Bank and must continue: their ber. After the two Houses have organ- | Lack of transportation alone has pre- conditions of rural life has an importance press conferences and in per rsonal conver- 
steak, onions, and raisins, 2 per cent; sir- | operation in official hands for an indefinite ized, many subjects of grave and pressing | vented development of tnnae eines today which transcends the advantages sations with the Acting Secretary of State 
loin steak, fresh milk, and oranges, 1 per| Period. Domination of the banking field importance, including relief for people and the building of a road such. as the |it has brought in the past, great as these concerning Governor Roosevelt s letter to 
cent; and sliced bacon, sliced ham, and 1s further assured through government across the sea, will demand immediate at-| Inter-American Highway, now under con-|@%¢. We have a new situation before us the President about the St. Lawrence 
tea, less than five-tenths of 1 per cent.|OWnership and management of other tention. | sideration, as a trunk-line route through | 4d new need of planning. waterway. In order to clear up any mis- 
Twenty articles decreased: Cabage, 8 per| banks, notably the Rentenbank, the Gold| “Because of them, Congress may not be|the Central American republics, will tap | We are faced with conditions which understanding which Oy remain oe _ 
cent; potatoes, 4 per cent; oleomargarine, Discount Bank, the Reichscredit Anstalt, able to consider with promptness, much | immediate and extensive riches, the re- Cannot be disguised or evaded by opti- subject, the Acting Secretary _ een 
and flour, 3 per cent; leg of lamb, maca- ‘the Bank for Industrial Debentures, and less act quickly upon, the question of Fed- ports indicate. : f mistic platitudes and which constitute in has made the following statement a 
roni, coffee, and bananas, 2 per cent; c TRENT ——$_________ eo the belief of sane, well-balanced people “‘Governor Roosevelt's letter _to the 
chuck roast, plate beef, hens, canned red | [Continued — on Page 9, Column 2] [Continued on _ Page 2, Column 6.) @ major national crisis. We are about to President was based on the incorrect as- 
salmon, cheese, bread, cornflakes, rice, Gov ernment to Sell enter on a third Winter of industrial de- sumption that negotiations had been in 
navy beans, and canned corn, 1 per cent; se as 


and vegetable lard substitute and wheat | 
cereal, less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
The following 10 articles show no change: 
Rib roast, evaporated milk, lard, cornmeal, 


FOR LEAST MO 


(Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


Corn Past Critical 
Period in Growth 


Red Cross Nutrition Worke 
For Greater Dietary 


I OW to select the most nourishing 
7 7 is foods for the least money is to be 
Condition Found to Vary in, the text of an educational campaign 


which social workers of the Nutrition 
Service of the American Red Cross, now 
assembled at Washington, D. C., will 
conduct among housewives, children and 
school teachers in various communities 


Different Sections 


While the general condition of corn and 
cotton, the principal crops which are not | 


yet fully developed, deteriorated somewhat) throughout the country, Miss Clyde B. 
during the last week, the damage was not] Schuman, National Director of the Nu- 
heavy and corn has mostly passed the] trition Service, stated orally Aug. 19. 


critical stage of growth, J. B. Kincer, 


chief ; 
of the division of agricultural meterology c — gp moor = that a oe 
of the United States Weather Bureau, ause ef malnutrition among children 


is the lack of dietary knowledge among 
parents Community teachers and 
workers of the Red Cross’ Nutrition 
Service. she explained, aim to edutate 
the children themselves as well as par- 


stated orally Aug. 19. (The Bureau's week- 
ly review of weather and crop conditions 
is printed in full text on page 5.) 

Highly beneficial showers fell in north- 


ern Iowa Aug. 17, which is not covered in 


the weekly review, Mr. Kincer said, this| ©@tS and local school teachers. 

area having been very dry with corn suf- In pointing out the need for such a 
fering severely. The condition of corn; program at the present time, Miss Schu- 
varies materially in different regions, con-| man asserted that “the after effects of 
ditions in Ohio having been “absolutely, drought and unemployment wil! be paid 
perfect” this year for the crop, while con-| in the flesh and blooti of children and 
ditions to the westward were less favor-| parents.” She gave also the followime 
able, severe damage by drought having) information: 


been done in some western areas, he said. The meeting of social workers of the 


Soil moisture has been sufficient recently| Red Cross at Washington will extend 
for the needs of vegetation, and crops have| 10 days and will include addresses by 
made generally good advance in the east- | many specialists in the field of com- 


ern half of the 
Bureau. 


country, according to the| munity work. Those who are attending 


represent the Eastern Area. Another 








CHOICE OF MOST NOURISHING FOOD | War-time Community tc 


NEY TO BE TAUGHT 


Shipping Board to Dispose 
| Brooklawn, N. J., Realty 


rs Discuss Coming Campaign 


Knowledge in Homes part of a village developed by the Gov 


ernment at a cost of nearly $3,500,000 dur 
ing the World War 
19 by the Shipping Board. 
Commissioner A. H. Denton, 
of Board financial matters, 
|to formulate specifications for 
advertisements for the 


meeting will be held for workers in the 
mid-western area at St. Louis after the 
present assembly has completed its ses- 
sion. 


Local educational institutions alwey 
are eager to receive community workers. 


in charg 


bids 
remaining Gov 


Sale of 70 houses and mortgages on 200 
other similar pieces of property which are 


was authorized Aug. | 


was directed 
and 


CemenNee on Column 1.) [Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


“Page 3, 


iF INCREASE IN CASES OF HAY FEVER 


TRACED TOS SUBURBAN MOVEMENT 


| 


- | 





Avoidance of Regions Ss Ai Troublesome Pollens 
Advised by Federal Public Health Service 


} ——— o 


; 
T 


ba 





hay fever, There is a large list of harm- 
less trees to select from in planting shade 
and ornamental trees in the immediate 


\HE movement by many people in the 
last score or so of years into subur- 
developments, where all are more 





| er P rly é f é | f vicinity of the home, so that hay fever 
The young w > service ; | ernment property at Brooklawn, N. J., the! or less directly exposed to the pollen o > 50 th Pt 
Red a ere -— | Bosra announced. This community was !} plants which cause hay fever, has been subjects need not jeopardize their com- 
‘ rooms. There. they aaa : aS ian | developed to house workers at Camden | yesponsible largely for the steady growth fort by surrounding — themselves with 
courses in nutrition, and tell tices | Meee during the war. of the disease which now afflicts mort rams wen eee hp bed eee 
‘pr a § ors cor - Practically all fruit trees, trees bear- 
the proper foods to buy and eat. At Records made available at the Board] than 1,000,000 persons, according to in ally 


the same time, the local teacher 
ceiving the same dietary knowledge fcr 


is 1e- 


$3,479,771 for and that 


which 


construction 
174.2 acres of land on 


th 


show that the community originally cost | 


flowers and the pines are 
a hay fever standpoint 


ing attractive 
harmiless from 
Vines growing on the house and trellis 


formation made available Aug. 19 al the 


€| United States Public Health Service. 


continued use among her children after | and several other buildings ee Many cases of hay fever, especially are also usually harmless. 

the Red Cross workers depart. cual alot tne © - s + $104.5 those occurring outside of the most A reasonable amoynt of exercise is 
Classes of housewives likewise are or- |The community was ‘contvelied by aeons common Fall season and formerly clas- yop eficial to bay fever victims, but this 

ganized in homes. Realty Co,, incorporated in ate bake cd sified as “Summer colds, ne res should be taken without increased ex- 
The aim is to place a Red Cross cer- which the Merchant Fleet Corporation, a} supreme, calasren. — ‘ ~ ne low : posure to the hay fever pollens. Swim- 

tificate in the hands of every school Shipping Board subsidiary, owns the stock. | recognized as hay ae . : - < aoe ming, especially in salt water, is an ex- 

teacher and mother. These certificates An auction sale of the village in 192: information also was made evailable: cellent form of exercise, 

are awarded to those who have com- | brought $1,937,950, with the 70 houses now In the selection of homes, hay fever A cold shower after a warm bath is 

pleted the Nutrition Service’s course in | offered remaining unsold at that time.| Subjects should choose localities distant an excellent means of toning the skin 

the selection and purchasing of nourish- |The largest bid received in 1923 for the| {om weed-infested areas. The pollen of — and stimulating the nervous system in 

ing foods. They also are awarded to community in its entirety, including a| the grasses, and of the Summer hay hay-fever cases. The regular practice 


| 


children who have passed the 7th grade | community house and a fire station, was| fever weeds generally, does not ordinarily of this makes the patient less sensitive 
in school and have likewise gained the | $878,000, and as a consequence the prop-| travel very far, and a mile is usually &@ to changes of temperature and to air 
necessary knowledge. erty was sold in individual parcels. safe distance. The pollen of the rag- currents which tend to increase the 
A number of unemployed nutrition | The present sale is being conducted, it| weeds and other Fall hay fever weeds, nasal irritation in these cases. 

workers have offered their services at | was explained orally, because the com-| however, is very buoyant, and in windy The cold showers should be followed by 
cost to the Red Cross. Their services | munity, unable to tax the Federally owned| weather may travel five miles or more. | ag vigorous rubbing, and are beneficial in 
have not been accepted definitely, al- | property, is in a serious financial condi- The effects of tree pollens should also | — 

though the plan is under consideration, | tion. be borne in mind by persons subject to [Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 
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National Council 


For Relief Work 


Appoints Walter S. Gifford, 


President of A. T. & T., 
To Mobilize Agencies for 
Aid of the Unemployed 


Advisory Committee 


Will Be Selected 


Many Loealities to Be Faced 
With Heavy Load in Winter, 


Chief Executive States in 
Announcing His Action 
President Hoover announced Aug, 19 


the appoiniment of Walter S. Gifford. of 
New York, president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, to set 
up and direct such organization as may 
be desirable, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, to cooperate with the public au- 
thorities and to mobilize the National, 
State and local agencies of all kinds to 
direct unemployment activities through- 
out the country during the coming 
Winter. 

At the same time, 
that he was appointing a nation-wide ad- 
visory committee to assist Mr. Gifford. 

In making the announcement, the Pres- 
ident declared that the task of prover 
assistance to the deserving is one which 
the Nation will perform 

Writes Mr. Gifford 

President Hoover also made public a let- 
ter to Mr. Gifford in which he pointed 
out that he was appointing him to set up 
and direct the proposed organization in 
order that every preparation may be mace 
to meet effectively the unemployment 
needs as they may arise. 

“It is clear that, irrespective of the im- 
provement in employment, many locali- 
ties in the United States will be faced dur- 
ing the coming Winter with a heavy re- 
lief load due to unemployment,” the Pres- 


the President said 


ident wrote. 
Appointment Announced 

The President's announcement follows 
in full text 

“I have appointed Walter S. Gifford to 
set up and direct such organization as 
{may be desirable, with headquarters in 
| Washington, to cooperate with the public 


@uthorities and to mobilize the National, 
| State, and local agencies of every kind 
| which will have charge of the activities 
| arising out of unemployment in various 
parts of the Nation this Winter. 

“A survey of need and probable ex- 
tent of the load during the next Winter by 
various Federal agencies is now in prog- 
ress. 


“The work directed so splendidly by Col. 


Arthur Woods during the past year will 
be continued under the direction of Mr. 
| Fred C. Croxton as part of the new or- 
| ganization, including its work on employ- 
| ment problems. Col. Woods volunteered 
@ year ago on the understanding that he 
}must return to his other responsibilities 
; this Autumn He will continue to give 
assistance to the new organization. 


Advisory Council 
| “Mr. Gifford is president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
president of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of New York and during the war 
was director of the United States Council 
of National Defense. I am appointing a 
nation-wide advisory committee to assist 
Mr. Gifford 

“The task of proper assistance to the 
deserving is one which will again appeal 
to the generosity and humidity of our 
whole people. It is a task which our Na- 
tion will perform, for in no people is 
there developed a higher sense of local 
responsibility and of responsibility of every 


man to his neighbor.” 
Mr. Hoover's Letter 

The President's letter follows in full 
text: 

Dear Mr. Gifford: It is clear that, ire 
respective of the improvement in employ- 
| ment, many localities in the United States 
will be faced during the coming Winter 


| with a heavy relief load due to unemploy- 
ment 

In order that every preparation may be 
made to meet in an effective way sueh 
needs aS may arise, I am asking you to 
set up and direct such organization as 
may be desirable, with headquarters in 
Washington to cooperate with the public 
authorities and reinforce the National, 
State and local agencies which will have 
responsibility for the relief activities aris- 
ing out of unemployment in various parts 
of the Nation this Winter 

I am asking you to do this because of 
my long acquaintance with work you have 
| done in similar fields and it is my desire 
that you should use your own judgment 
as to the type of organization you set up 
and its methods of work. This care of 
misfortune is our first duty to the Nation, 
The whole force of the Administration is 
at your disposal. Based upon my experi- 
ence of some years in such problems I am 
sure we shall compass this task. Yours 
faithfully 

(Signed) 


HE RBERT | HOOV ER. 


Drought Confe ‘rence 
Dr iti Aid Program 


ae 
Sart Lake cry, | Uran, Aug. 19, 
The drought relief conference called by 
Governor George H. Dern agreed upon the 
following program to be reported to the 
Governors of the respective States: 
Decrease of 50 per cent in livestock 
freight rates where livestock is being 
moved to feed because of emergency. 
Decrease of 50 per cent on freight rates 
on concentrated food being imported into 


the emegency districts. 
The utilization oi all possible local 
feeds 


Local financing, with bankers and live- 
tock men and others interested forming 
local committees to find the best way to 
handle local problems. 

Application for Federal 
where local agencies fail. 

Recommendation that no moratoriums 
for debts be asked, since to do so would 
but undermine the credit of the western 
livestock industry. 

| Petition the Federal Government 
eee range management 


drought aid 


for 
and develop- 


ment of water along stock trails. 
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“Power Project 
Waits on Canada, 


Mr. Castle Says 


Dominion Government Has 
Not Yet Expressed Its De- 
sire to Undertake Pro-, 
posed Negotiations 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
progress between this Government and the 
Canadian Government in respect to the 
St. Lawrence waterway. It was clear 
that the Governor had been misinformed, 
since such negotiations had not yet been 
undertaken. 
the American Government has on numer- | 
ous occasions expressed to the Canadian 
Government its desire to take up negoti- 
ations concerning the waterway and va- 
rious methods for the conduct of the ne- 
gotiations have been suggested. For im- 
portant reasons of its own, however, the 
Canadian Government has not so far been 
in a position to undertake these negotl- 
ations and this Government must _nat- 
urally await the convenience of the Cana- 
dian Government. 

Calls It Misinformation 

“<The President, in referring the Gov- 
ernor’s letter to me, thought that, since 
this letter was based on a false premise, 
it would be better that I should informally 
communicate to the Governor the fact 
that he had been misinformed, since it 
was on this misinformation that he had 
based his letter. 

“It will be recognized that all the for- 
eign relations of the United States rest 
in the Federal Government and that all 
international negotiations must take place 


.by and with the authority of the Federal | 


Government. On the other hand, where 
local interests are involved, it has always 
been the custom to consult those inter- 
ests in the course of the negotiations and 
this course would naturally be followed 
in the future as it has been in the past.’’ 

The following additional information 
was made available from records of House 
and Senate committees which have had 
jurisdiction of the question of the St. 
Lawrence waterway: 

The problem of creating a deep water- 


way from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic | 


Ocean has occupied the attention of Con- 


gressional committees, a group of States | 


and business interests as well as the Ad- 
ministrations in power at the respective 
times since about 1911. The decision of 
the Washington Government at this time, 
therefore, to deal directly with the Do- 
minion government at Ottawa in diplo- 
matic negotiations is accepted as another 


phase of the efforts to solve the problem. | 


Changes in the theories, the fundamen- 
tal bases of the scheme and in routes pro- 
posed have occurred many times, but all 


of the proponents of all of the routes and | 
all of the theories have agreed on one) 


thing: That there be a deep waterway 
available through which the vast middle 
empire of the United States and Canada, 
economically speaking, should be able to 
reach tidewater with their products, 
whether agricultural or industrial. 


Production of Power 


The problem is not more difficult from 
the angle of selecting routes than it is 
from the phase that involves production 


off power on the St. Lawrence’s rapidly | 


moving waters. Adding to the complexi- 
ties of the situation is the insistence of 


railroads that they will suffer from de- 
velopment of the waterway, and the rail-| 


roads are before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at this time with a 


plea for an increase of 15 per cent in| 


|amounted to about $5,000, the Acting Bec- | 


It is true, of course, that} 


a“ 


Police S eek Bombers 
Of Italian Consulate 


Pennsylvania Governor Reports 
| On Affair to State 
| Department 


The Governor of Pennsylvania, Gifford | 
| Pinchot, has advised the Department of | 
State’ that local officials at Pittsburgh, | 
Pa., were making every effort to appre-| 
hend the persons who recently bombed | 
the Italian Consulate at Pittsburgh and| 
that the damage to the _ consulate 


retary of State, William R. Castle Jr.,| 
stated orally on Aug. 19. The Depart-| 
ment, he said, also had received a pre- 
liminary report of the bombing from) 
Pittsburgh officials, which was to the| 
same effect, Mr. Castle added. | 
Gov. Pinchot, Mr. Castle said, would| 
make a report on the matter later. Mean- 
time, the preliminary report of Pittsburgh | 
| Officials will probably be transmitted to, 
,the Italian Embassy in Washington, as} 
a routine matter, Mr, Castle said. 


It has been the original program that 
a Commission should be named to negoti- 
ate the treaty, and Governor Roosevelt 
has mantained that the New York interest 
in the project, whatever the route, should 
be recognized by the Federal Government. 

He has pointed to a statement by the 
Hoover Commission on the economic 
phases of the proposed canal to the effect 
that New York State had a right which 
| must be considered, and in his recent letter | 
to the President, Mr. Roosevelt suggested 
the appointment of Delos M. Cosgrove, of 
New York, as a member of the treaty 
commission. 


Power Authority Created 


New York's State Legislature has created 
a State power authority to deal with the 
power development and sale and Mr. Cos- 
grove has served in the agency to the 
satisfaction of the Governor. If he were 
appointed to the Federal Treaty Commis- 
|sion, Governor Roosevelt said, the voice 
of New York would be presented in work- | 
ing out the problem that all recognize | 
has many and varied ramifications and 
interests. 

Since the Federal Government has, 
elected to negotiate the treaty through 
' diplomatic channels, however, the regu- | 
larly established procedure is to be fol-, 
lowed. | 

This treaty is the end for which the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater As- 
sociation has been working, and Mr. Al- 
}len, its président, has informed the re- 
spective committees in House and Senate, 
having jurisdiction, that it has no further 
interest. If a sound treaty’is negotiated, 
the association will throw its support to 
legislation of an enabling character but 
that is all it proposes to do. 


Complications in the Way 


There are complications in the way of 
a treaty agreement between the two coun- 
tries, for the Canadian provinces of Que- 
bec and Ontario have different policies 
| on the question of development and sale 
of power. This condition admittedly does 
not make negotiation of a treaty easy, 
since the Government of Premier Bennett, 
of necessity, has to consider the position 
| of each province, 

Governor Roosevelt also has expressed 
himself as against any program that will 
permit power companies to dominate the 
power supply, which will result from in- 
clusion of water power development in any 
project on the St. Lawrence route. But 
again, the records show that whatever is 
done must be done with the sanction of 
Canada and the proposed treaty must, 
afford language covering these potenti- 
alities. 

The Department of Commerce, through 
its Transportation Division, which exam- 





This interstate bridge 
{| @ program of construc 
near-by toll bridges. 


This new free bridge across the Red 
River on United States Highway No. 75, 
between Durant, Okla., and Denison, Tex., 
{completed only a short time ago and now 
open to traffic, was the scene recently 
|of a “war zone,” when Gov. Murray of 
Oklahoma stationed National Guardsmen 
on the bridge to open it for traffic. This 
picture shows the bridge before the ap- 
proaches were completed. 

Action was taken by the Oklahoma 
Governor because of the closing of the 
Texas side of the bridge by the Texas 
highway department by a Federal court 
{order. Clearing of the bridge by highway 
department workers of Oklahoma, station- 
ing of troops there by Gov. Murray, and 


' 


zone” while it lasted. 

The controversy regarding the free 
bridge has been settled and troops with- 
drawn. 

The bridge, erected at a cost of nearly 
$250,000, is one of three crossings of the 
Red River constructed under agreement 
of the highway departments of Oklahoma 


a Federal court order issued at Muskogee | 
all added to the exctiement in the “war | 


the rates they may charge on the traffic 
they haul. 

When it is said that the question of 
“developing a deep waterway from the 
Great Lakes to sea had its origin in 1911,, waterway. 
it is not meant to exclude the discus-| viction that a channel of 27 feet in 
sions that took place half a century ago| depth was probably the best that could 
in a more or less sporadic fashion. | be adopted. 

The plan was talked about, perhaps| That depth would accommodate 54 per 
dreamed about even before that time, but|cent of the America cargo vessels and 
it was not until the time of President| about 88 per cent of all entrances and 
Taft's occupancy of the White House that! clearances. To make the channel less in 
it began to take form and become of) depth, the Division found, would be to 
sufficient importance to attract attention restrict its use and to detract from its 
as a national policy question. availability as a measure of relief for the 

The present movement for connecting | land-locked interior. 
the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean | States’ Economic Situation 
edhe ee ——_ | Included in the Division's conclusions 
«River had its beginnings in 1919, accord- | 
ing to an historical record on file with 
the congressional committees. 


Renewed After the War 
Earlier consideration had been side-| 


ined the whole question from the eco- 
nomic standpoint reached conclusions that 
all, or portions of, 18 States would be di- 


tion in the States tributary to the projects 
is distorted because of transportation 


considered as a major factor in the agri- 
cultural depression of the last severa 
years. 


rectly affected by the creation of a deep | 
Its study brought the con- 


was the assertion that the economic situa- | 


charges and that this distortion must be | 


all cases except when the patient fails 
to react from the showers, and when they 
are contra-indicated on account of high 
blood pressure or other reasons. 

One of the recognized methods of pre- 
venting hay fever is that of passing the 
| hay-fever season in some locality in which 
| the patient finds relief. 


| Light Diet Is Advised 


| The diet of hay-fever subjects during 

the hay-fever season should be light as 
| regards food rich in protein, such as meat, 
| fish, eggs, cheese, and milk. Farinaceous 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 20, 1931— Ghe Auited Stat 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Aug. 19., and Texas. 
| pete with near-by toll bridges across the 
same river. 





es Daily 


FREE PUBLIC BRIDGE BETWEEN TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA 








, over the Red River between Durant, Okla., and Denison, Tex., is one of three bridges in 
tion entered into jointly by the Statesvof Oklahoma and Texas, built to compete with 
The Durant-Denison bridge, built at a cost of $250,000, was recently opened in the face of 
judiciary opposition by the Governor of Oklahoma, who stationed State militia to prevent traffic obstruction. 


Oklahoma-Texas Bridge Over Red River | Farm Board Asked President to Call 
Caused Controversy Between Two States To Buy Cotton Crop 





Structure Now Open for Traffic Was Under Martial Law | 
When National Guard Assumed Command 


| 
| 


All three were built to com-| 


| 
' 
A bridge on United States Highway No. | 
77 at Terral was completed and opened | 
to traffic. Another on United States High- | 
way No. 81 near Gainesville, Tex., is to! 
be opened about Labor Day, according to 
present plans. The opening of the bridge 
was delayed because the Texas depart- 
ment did not have the approach com- 
pleted at the Texas end. 
Construction of the three bridges was 
the program of the two States to eliminate 


toll charges on the principal crossings 
over the Red River between the two| 
States. | 


Under terms of the agreement the Okla- 
homa highway department drew the plans 
for the Terral and Gainesville bridges and 
the Texas department drew the plans | 
for the Durant-Denison bridge. Both de- 
partments checked plans and _ specifica- 
tions. 

Contracts for the two Oklahoma super- 
vised bridges were awarded in Oklahoma 
City, while the Texas supervised project 
was awarded in Austin. 


Svpnmnel Number of Hay Fever Cases . 
Ascribed to Movement Into Suburbs 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


tables are of benefit, and also fruit. 
High seasoning especially should be 
avoided, as it frequently reacts on the 


'membranes of the nostrils already irri- 


| 


| food may be taken in moderation. Vege- | 


|cess of that amount, the initial outlay 
| would approximate $394,000,000, while for 
| production of the maximum of 5,000,000 
horsepower the outlay would be about 
| $620,000,000. 


| These figures, however, were made sev- 


tracked by the cataclysm of the World 
War, so that “the Council of States, the 
Great Lakes—the St. Lawrence Tidewater | 
Association” credits itself with having| 
brought the question back to the forefront 
in 9119. | 

Activities of the association were fol- | 
lowed by the introduction of an amend- | 
ment to the annual rivers and harbors | 
supply bill in the Senate to provide for | 
a study of the engineering features and | 
a reference of economic phases of the 
waterway question to the International 
Joint Commission which had come into 
existence under the Treaty of 1909. Sen- 
ator Irvin L. Lenroot, Republican, of Wis- | 
consin, was the sponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

The engineering study was conducted 
by the Joint Board of Engineers, on which 
each country had representation, and its 
findings were unanimous as to the feasi- 
bility and the economic value of such a 
waterway. | 

Prior to that time there had been dif- | 
ferences of opinion on such matters as 
channel depths and other engineering 
features, and later the International Joint 


| horsepower, an amount of energy that} 





Commission concurred in the proposal 
without equivocation. 
held two score hearings in various parts 
of the United States and Canada to ob- 
tain an expression of the sentiment, and 
its conclusions were unanimous, 
All-American Route 
In the meantime, however, New York 
interests projected an all-American route 
to run from Oswego to Albany, both in 


New York, there to connect with the Hud- | 


son River by which ingress and egress to 
and from the Atlantic was had. This 
route has the support of Governor Frank- 


lin D. Roosevelt, of New York, but it has | 
| 


been opposed in other quarters. 

Henry J. Allen, the president of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater As- 
sociation, then a Senator, declared in the 
Senate that the so-called all-American 
route had as “its most important unit the 
Welland Canal, which was all-Canadian.” 
Mr. Allen maintained that St. 
River remains as the natural route to the 
sea. 

The administrations of Presidents Hard- 
ing, Coolidge and Hoover all have favored 
the St. Lawrence project as the proper 
route, and Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce in the Cabinet of President 


Coolidge, was chairman of a commission | 


that repcrted on the economic value of a 
canal of the deep waterway type, and no 
announcement of a change in that posi- 
tion has been made by him since he be- 
came President. 

The decision to pay more attention to 
the St. Lawrence River route than to the 
others, however, necessitated throughgo- 
ing cooperation and agreement with Can- 
ada, for the river constitutes the inter- 


national boundary. A treaty is a prere-| 


quisite to definite plans for construction, | | 


The Commission | 


Lawrence | 


The Joint Board of Engineers agreed | eral years ago and the costs now are re- 
that besides the relief which the Depart-/| garded as likely to be different. It is the 
ment of Commerce study had promised, | view of the Federal specialists that the 
there was the possible development of | conclusion of a treaty will have to be fol- 
5,000,000 horsepower as the full power po- | lowed by an engineering examination that 
tentiality of the river. will treat the matter more in detail and 

The Board suggested that the initial in- | With practical proposals in mind upon 
stallation of power should include a pro-| Which to work. : 
duction capacity of 2,600,000 to 2,730,000; It is not discouraging to those en- 
deavoring to promote the waterway for 
would displace approximately 20,000,000 | deep water traffic that the arrangements 
tons of bituminous coal in the operation | are not yet complete. They feel that the 
of the most modern and efficiently con-| waterway will eventuate and that the 
ducted power plants, and a greater sum|economic structure of both Canada and 
of coal than that in less efficiently op-|the United States will benefit thereby in 
erated plants. |untold millions of carriage charges saved 

An initial outlay of $350,000,000 to $385,-|in the future. After all, as a committee 
000,000 would produce a 25-foot channel | record showed, the Panama Canal was 
in the river and provide a power develop- | not completed for 25 years after it first 
ment of 1,365,000 horsepower, the Board | became a matter of public discussion, and 
said. 
signed for 2,600,000 horsepower or in ex- channel is not nearly so old. 
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If the power production was de-|the proposal for a Great Lages-Atlantic | 


tated by the pollen. 
injurious. 

Hay fever is now recognized as being 
an allergic disease, the most common 
cause being the protein of atmospheric 
pollen. In the seasonal form of hay fever 
the pollens are usually the sole cause, the 
attacks being synchronous with the prev- 
alence of the pollen to which the patient 
is sensitive. 


In the perennial form of. hay fever, | 
however, the patients are usually sensitive 
to the pollens causing the Spring, Sum- 
mer, and Fall hay fever, and in addition 
to the protein of epidermal or other ma- 
terial inhaled, absorbed, or ingested which 
tends to continue the attacks during the 
intermission of the atmospheric pollen pe- 
riods. 

In view of thé allergic cause of hay 
fever, the modern method of treatment 
is to develop immunity to the protein 
causing the attacks, or to eliminate it, if 
this is practicable. If a food protein is 
one of the causes, the elimination is sim- 
ple; but in the case of pollen this can be 
accomplished only by a change, during 
the hay fever season, to a locality in 
which the offending pollen is not found. 
In both of these cases, however, the bene- 
fit lasts only during the absence of the 
allergic protein, and no immunity is con- 
ferred on the patient. 


Pollen Extracts Prove Useful 


The most successful results in the treat- 
ment of hay fever have been obtained 
by the scientific use of pollen extracts, 
suitable vaccines being used in some cases 
to meet complications. 

There is a relatively small percentage of 
hay fever and asthma cases, usually of the 
perennial form, due to the inhalation of 
the dandruff protein of horses and other 
animals. Formerly, when the driving’ of 
horses for pleasure or business was com- | 
mon, the sensitization from these animals | 
| was not infrequent, especially as horses | 
and mules were used for passenger trans- | 
portation. In this age of motor vehicles, | 
this form of hay fever and asthma is un- | 
common. 

During our service in the World War, | 
however, we found a number of men in 
the Cavalry and Artillery who developed 
hay fever or asthma from inhaling the 
dandruff of horses. In the majority of 
these cases no effort was made to immu- ! 
nize against these emanations, but the | 
recommendation was made that the men | 
be transferred to the Infantry branch of | 
the service, where they would not be ex- 
posed to the inhalation of this protein. 

Hay fever and asthma is sometimes due | 
to the dust of feathers, and the possibility | 
of this source of infection should be con- | 
sidered in the diagnostic tests, especially | 

in the perennial form of these diseases. | 
Feathers are commonly used for pillows, 
and if the patient is found sensitive to 
feathers, it is usually preferable to use 
pillows filled with cotton, moss, or other | 
material, rather than to immunize the pa- 
tient against the feathers. 


Wool Dust Also a Cause 
The dust of wool should also be consid- 
ered as an etiologic factor in the peren- 
nial forms of hay fever and asthma, as 
the wool in blankets, clothing, rugs, etc., 
may be the cause. We have had a num- 
ber of cases of feathers and of wool sen- 
sitization which were relieved by avoid- 
ance of these materials. The protein of 
the hair or skin dust of dogs and cats 
and other fur-bearing animals and of fur- 
wearing apparel may be the cause. The 
influence of these proteins should be de- 

| termined by the diagnostic tests. 
There are cases also in which the attacks 


Alcoholic drinks are 


' 
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Senator Robinson | 


Not in Fund Inquiry 


Declines Appointment to Select 
Committee Investigating | 
Campaign Outlay | 


Senator Arthur R. Robinson (Rep.), of 
Indiana, has declined an appointment to| 
serve on the Select Committee on Political | 
Campaign Expenditures of the United , 
States Senate which is to hold hearings | 
Aug. 27 to determine Bishop James Can- 
non Jr.’s activities in connection with the 
last presidential election, it was announced 
orally Aug. 19 by Vice President Curtis. | 

Mr. Robinson’s refusal to serve on the 
Committee was due to the pressure of | 
other business, Mr. Curtis explained. He 
declared he probably will not attempt to, 
fill the vacancy until the opening of Con-! 
gress. { 

The absence of one member from the! 
Committee will in no way interfere with 
the holding of hearings scheduled for next | 
week, it was explained, as a quorum can 
be assembled from the remaining four | 
members. 


The quorum will consist of Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, Chairman of the 
Committee; Senator Dale (Rep.), of Ver- 

|mont; and Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 

New York. Senator Dill (Dem.), of Wash- 
ington, is the fourth member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Senator Robinson was expected to fill 
the place recently vacated by Senator 
Patterson (Rep.), of Missouri, whose res- 
ignation was announced recently by Sen- | 

| | 





ator Nye. | 


Gov. Pinchot Asks 





Special Session 





Senator George Conditions 
Proposal on Agreement Not 
To Plant Next Year 


The Federal Farm Board “will give 
full consideration” to a proposal of 
Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, that 
it purchase cotton of this year’s crop 
from growers on condition that the 
growers agree to raise no cotton next 


Says Action Which May Be, 
Taken at Regular Session 
Will Be Too Late to Avert 
Widespread Suffering 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
eral help. But even if appropriations for 





|lowing the World War. 
| numerous and of greater value, were made 
| before or since the war, because it was 


{relief at home could be debated, passed | 
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Billion Invested 
By Americans in 
Cuban Property 


Department of Commerce 
Says Amount Represents 
Second Largest Total in 
Any Country 


American investments in Cuba are the 
second largest in any single country, and 
total nearly $1,000,000,000, it was stated 
orally at the Department of Commerce 
Aug. 19. 

Estimates made by the Cuban Chamber 
of Commerce placed the amount at al- 
most $1,500,000,000 in 1927, but there can 
be little doubt that this figure is much 
too high, it was explained. 

The following information was made 
available: 

Early estimates, it is believed, were 
based on inadequate data. The cham- 
ber's study, for example, estimated the 
value of Cuban sugar properties owned 
by Americans at $800,000,000, while data 
collected in the Department’s study set 
this figure at about $520,000,000. 


Estimates made in 1928 were very 


|likely to reflect the optimism which the 


prosperity of the sugar industry had gen- 
erated. Profits in Cuban sugar may have 
justified larger estimates then, but they 
do not now. 


Financial Relationships 


Some investments in sugar properties 


| undoubtedly resulted from financial rela- 


tionships arising out of bank loans fol- 
Others, more 


anticipated that the United States would 
be a continuous and large market for 
Cuban sugar. It is probable that this 
very dependence on Cuban sugar was in- 
fluential in helping to establish these fi- 
nancial relationships. 

Other investments in Cuban agriculture 
total about $20,000,000. These investments 
include production of fruit, hemp, and 
tobacco. 

Communication and transportation sys- 
tems are second among American invest- 
ments in Cuba. The principal item in this 
group is railroads, aggregating nearly 
$117,000,000. All but one of the major 
railroads of Cuba, as well as_ several 
smaller lines and many miles of cane 


an pg Mg —— | and approved’ by Christmas, they would; Tailroads, are controlled by American 
Board ‘Aug. 19. The following informa- | Still be too late for the machinery of dis- capital. Investments of wealthy Cubans 


tion also was given orally for the Board: 


Senator George proposed that the 
Board, in view of the “acute emer- 
gency,” announce it will pay 6 cents 
cash and certificates for the same 
amount per pound, the certificates to 
be due next Oct. 1, conditioned on the 
agreement not to grow cotton next 
year. The proposed price of 12 cents 
per pound, Mr. George said, is only a 
suggestion. 

With respect to a reported suggestion 
of Samuel R. McKelvie, former member 
of the Farm Board, that the wheat 
holdings of the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation be used in part for the re- 
lief of the needy next Winter, it was 
explained for the Board that any such 
action involving a gift of wheat is im- 
possible under present law. 


| tribution to be organized throughout the 
) Nation in time to prevent widespread suf- 
‘fering and the probability of serious dis- 
| order. 


all the emphasis of which I am capable, 
/not only the calling of ah extra session 
of Congress for the purpose of meeting this 


national emergency, but the calling of it 
at the earliest possible date. Already the 
| time is very short. 


“The calling of an extra session will be 
opposed by politicians as inexpedient. It 
will be condemned by large taxpayers as 
likely to cost them money. It will be de- 
plored by those who refuse to admit the 
obvious facts of the present situation. But 
every such consideration is swept aside by 
the urgent need of our people. 


are caused by the dust protein of cof- 
fee, flour, and similar material. In one of 
our hay fever cases in which the patient 


Sylvania to secure every possible penny 
from private charity and community as- 
sistance. But when that is done to the 
, limit of our ability, hundreds of thousands 


“For these reasons I yrge upon you, with | 


“We intend to neglect nothing in Penn- | 


was sensitive to the ragweed and grass. 


pollen, irregular attacks continued to de- 
velop at different seasons of the year after 
he had been immunized to both of these 
pollens. 


A series of cutaneous food tests.showed 
a sensitivity to the dust of the coffee bean, 
and the fact was elicited that the pa- 


tient occasionally visited a coffee store- | 


house which formed a part of his busi- 
ness. For the past three years, he has 
avoided this storehouse, and he has had 
no hay fever during that time. 


The inhalation of flour dust occasionally 
causes hay fever or asthma, and the pos- 
sibility of this should be remembered, espe- 
cially when the patient is engaged in an 


| occupation in which he is exposed to this 
We have made repeated tests for | 


dust. 
the dust of cotton in connection with hay 
fever and asthma, but these have all given 
negative results. 


Atypical forms develop in some cases 


will go hungry next Winter unless the 
| Federal Government steps in. And if they 
do go hungry, the consequences will not 
stop with those who are allowed to starve. 

“Becausé this question is of grave con- 


sequence to millions of our people, I have | 


taken the liberty of making this letter 
public.” 





President Hoover, It was stated orally at 
the White House on Aug. 19, has received 
the letter from Governor Gifford Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania, urging him to call an 
extra session of Congress to provide for 
unemployment relief. 


The President, it was explained, had no 
comment to make on the proposal. The 
White House oral announcement of Aug. 
18, to the effect that the President does not 
contemplate summoning Congress in spe- 
| cial session to deal with unemployment or 
peo other purpose, still stands it was 
| Stated. 





in these same properties, however, are not 
unimportant. The same is true of other 
Cuban utility properties, including tele- 
phone, electric light and power, street 
railway, and cable and radio companies. 


Manufacturing Interests 
Manufacturing in Cuba is not highly 


| developed, and American investments in 


this field are small. The principal manu- 
factured products in which American 
capital is interested are tobacco products, 
but numerous other commodities are man- 
ufactured on a small scale by American 
capital. 


This slight expansion of American man- 
ufacturing enterprises in Cuba is prob- 


|ably caused by Cuba's proximity, which 


removes a large portion of transportation 
cost; the tariff preference for American 
products; and Cuba's lack of industrial 
experience. 


Our most important miscellaneous in- 
vestments in Cuba are in docks, ware- 
houses, and freight-handling facilities; 
and in real estate. Investments in the 
former total almost $25,000,000; in the 
latter, about $15,000,000. 





President Expresses 
Sympathy to Chinese 


President Hoover on Aug. 19 sent a 
message of sympathy to the President of 
China oh the recent disastrous Chinese 
flood. The message, made public by the 
Department of State, follows in full text: 

“His Excellency, Chiang Chung Chang, 
President of the National Government of 
the Republic of China, Nanking, China: 
_“Reports of the disastrous’ flood condi- 
tion in the Yangtze valley are causing 
friendly concern in the United States, and 
in my own name and in the name of the 
people of this country I wish to express 
to you and to the Chinese nation our sin- 
cere sympathy. 

(Signed) “HERBERT HOOVER.” 





| attacks at an earlier date, and before their | 


|@ view of determining any article of diet 


only when the pollens have already caused | 
an attack of hay fever. We have patients, | 
for instance, who, ‘during their hay-fever | 
season, are sensitive to the dander of | 
horses and dogs, and to the dust of} 
feathers, but are not inconvenienced by 
these proteins at other times. | 


Attacks Applying Earlier | 


We have already noted that Fall hay-| 
fever subjects gradually tend to have their | 


Title Registered 
Estabiished 






specific plants are in bloom, showing a) 
tendency to develop sensitization to other 
pollens. In a similar manner these cases, | 
while under the depressing influence of | 
their hay fever, have a lowered resistance | 
to the protein of animal emanations, to | 
which at other times they are not sensitive. | 

A certain proportion of atypical cases 
of hay fever and asthma, especially of the 
perennial form, develop their attacks from | 
articles of food. In all cases of the usual 
seasonal type, in which the attacks persist 
after the offending pollen has disappeared 
or decreased to a negligible amount, and 
in which the tests for epidermal sub- 
stances, such as animal hairs and feathers 
and other protein dust, are negative, the | 
cutaneous food tests should be made with 
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that may have a causative relation to the 
attack. 


Similar tests should also be made in | 
cases, usually of the perennial type, in 
which the diagnostic tests for pollen and 
other inhaled material proved negative. 
In such cases, if the allergic food is de- 
termined, it should either be omitted from 
the diet, or reduced to a point where it 
is harmless. Should the article be neces- 
sary for the health of the patient, im- 
munity can usually be developed by com- 
mencing with an innocuous amount, and 
gradually increasing the amount as toler- 
ance is developed. 

Among the common articles which we 
have found to cause hay-fever attacks in 
such cases are fish, shellfish, meats, wheat 
flour, eggs, lettuce, Worcestershire sauce, 
, and water melons. Walker reports cases | 
| due to eating raw carrots, celery, and 
onions. 

Another atypical form of hay fever and 
asthma in which all the tests for inhaled 
and ingested material are negative, is 6f 
bacterial origin. In these cases the ab- 
sorbed protein of the secretions in the 
nasal or accessory cavities, teeth, or other 
localities, give rise to the characteristic 
hay-fever symptoms. 

Some of these cases may be determined 
by a careful examination, but this is not 
always successful, and in such cases the 
diagnostic tests should be made with the 
staphylococcic, or other forms of vaccines. 
In cases in which treatment of the affected 
|part is impracticable or fails to be effec- 
| tive, vaccines, preferably autogenous, 
| Should be administered. 
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comprehensive record of the daily activities of the Government of the United 
States in all its branches, Legislative, Executive and Judicial, and of each of 
the governments of the forty-eight States. 
paper, without editorial opinion or comment of its own, would fill a distinct 
place in the life of the American people, the following founded this publication 
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pression and the outlook is one of cer- 
tain misery among our people on a huge 
scale. All classes of the population are 
affected. Prices of all agricultural prod- 
ucts are depressed and as to some of the 
most important—wheat and cotton as 
major instances—the prices recently have 
been the lowest for all time, while as to 
some others markets are almost non- 
existent. 

Wage scales in the cities are nominally 
sustained comparatively well, but this is 
of no comfort to the huge army of un- 
employed, which promises to be far 
greater this Winter than at any time in 
the Natiédn’s history, and although the 
economic difficulties of the farmers are 
grave, the greatest misery—the distress 
of lack of food and shelter and warmth— 
will occur among the industrial popula- 
tion in our cities. It is stating the situ- 
ation but mildly and conservatively to say 
that it is viewed with the gravest appre- 


hension and concern by all responsible 
people. 

No one can say with assurance how 
long this crisis is likely to endure and 
that very uncertainty makes it all the 
more our duty not merely to give our 
support to measures for the immediate 
relief of unemployed men and women 


without instituting a dole of money, but 
to inquire with real energy and courage 


whether there isn’t something that can 
be done—some steps that can be taken 
either by private initiative or govern- 


mental action, or both—if not to prevent 
such calamities in the future, at least 
to palliate their efforts. 


Governmental Action 


And Private Initiative 

I have in mind a course involving both 
private initiative and. probably. govern- 
mental action, which I wish to lay before 
vou teday. Let me make it entirely clear, 
however, that this is not ‘a panacea and 
in my judgment no single remedy will 
bring the country as a whole back to nor- 
mal conditions of employment. Rather 
must the Federal Government, with the 
hearty cooperation of State and munici- 


pay governments. work out a broad and! 


plan which will include 
many important efforts as component 
parts of the whole. That is why the 
suggestion I make today is to be con- 
sidered as only one of many such com- 


comprehensive 


ponents. As a prelude to what I wish 
to offer, let me tell you of an incident; 
in mv recent experience. 

A few months ago I had a rather ex- 
tended conversation with a prominent 
citizen in one of the western cities of 
our State who has engaged in raising 


funds for the emergency employment of 
idje men and for other measures of re- 
lief. He quoted figures—staggering and 
dismaying figures—of the number of heads 
of families in that one city who were out 
of work and seeking earnestly for any 
kind of labor that would bring them in a 
little money to feed their dependents, but 
had been compelled to list themselves on 
the rolls of those needing public relief. 

“Suppose,” I said, “one were to offer 
these men an opportunity to go on the 
land, to provide a house and a few acres 
of land in the country and a little money 
and tools to put in small food crops— 
it was then early Spring—what propor- 
tion of them do you think would accept 
such a proposition?” 

“All of them.” he said promptly. 

From one point of view the reply merely 
served to add emphasis to what had been 
told me of the urgency of the plight in 
which thousands of families in that city 
and hundreds of thousands in the coun- 





try at large found themselves. But “I 
think there may be something more in 
it and that its implications are worth 


our very serious consideration. 
Concentration of Distress 


Is Found in the Cities 
In times of economic depression we ex- 


pect to find a concentration of un- 
employed persons, and as a result of 
concentration of distress, in the cities 


It is so normal and so usual that it doesn't 
seem to merit comment. It is there that 
the floating industrial population has con- 
gregated. There are the headquarters 
and factories of the luxury industries and 
the activities that depend upon flush 
prosperity. There is not only the great- 
est market for labor, but the center of 
the forms of employment that have the 
least economic stability. There the mar- 
ginal undertakings abound, the hothouse 
growths that feel the chill winds of de- 
pression first. And because there is a 
large floating labor population and a con- 
stantly heavy labor turnover, industry is 
perhaps a little more ruthless in the 
urban centers in cuttings its pay rajls and 
trimming its budgets to meet conditions 
of the moment. , 
And it is in the city, and especially in 
the large city, that unemployment most 
quickly results in acute need and acute 
suffering. The urban worker must pay 
out cash for all he consumes. He is ex- 
pensively fed, for it requires the labor of 
many people to supply him. His housing 
cost is based on high urban land values 
and heavy taxation. He must have daily 
transportation that is time-consuming 
and costly. And he is able to build up 
little if any reserve against emergency. 


Factors Encouraging 


Buying of Luxuries 

There are many incitements to spend 
money in the city, even if it does not take 
every penny the worker can earn to main- 
tain a decent standard of living for his 
family. The years of our vaunted pros- 
perity have meant to many of our popu- 
lation only the opportunity to work hard 
and to spend all the income in an era of 
high costs for a rather meager living 
Now millions are looking back on that 
opportunity as a great privilege that has 
been taken from them Have we not 
been told, and with a great measure of 
truth, that our prosperity depended on 
this hand-to-mouth living, and have we 
not encouraged our workers to go heavily 
into debt for luxuries as a sound plan of 
domestic finance and a further stimulus 
to good times? 

Our urban industrial economy is fraught 
with tremendous perils, as we now see. 
The faster the wheels of the economic 

wmachine turn the greater the disaster 
when it meets impediments. We now 
hear the cry of the millions who clamor 
not primarily for bread but for a chance 
to work that they may earn their food 
and their shelter. 

Is there no surplus in the production 
of these necessities of life by which un- 
employed workers may bridge over from 
the slack times to the good? If there is, 
it is not in their hands. We must call 
upon the generosity of those who have 
accumulated the means to buy in order to 
alleviate the distress of those who have 
not. 

But there are surpluses, as we all know. 
Wheat was lately quoted in the principal 


markets at the lowest money price ever 
recorded for this important basic food, 
and a real price much below that when 
‘ comparison is made with previous years 
of low grain prices. 


There 


| that 


is a great! 


abundance of milk and an exceedingly 
low price. 

There are vegetables so abundant that 
it scarcely pays to take them to market. 
Our whole agricultural plant is geared to 
a basis of production more than adequate 
to feed the whole population abundanily. 
There are surpluses both of food crops 
and the means of growing crops. Why 
should any hungry person lack food? 


A part of the answer, I think, is im- 
plied in what I have said heretofore. The 
difficulty is not solely that purchasing 
power does not lie in the hands of those 
who need to buy and must buy to live. 
There is a difficulty also in the situation 
those who lack food and _ shelter 
are in the very places where it is most 
inconvenient and expensive for society to 
help them, for the cost of food in the 
cities is made up of many charges, the 
very least of which is the farmer's share 
in the production of the food supply. 
City workers must be fed on food trans- 
ported to the cities and distributed there 
through an elaborate and highly system- 
atized machine. Food in the country, at 
the farm, and food in the city are two 
different propositions. One _ represents 
| costs of production, or something much 
j less than that in these times, the lowest 
price the farmer will take in a “seller's 
market” rather than permit his crop to 
rot in the field—sometimes barely enough 
to pay for his labor in getting it from 
the field to town. The other represents 
mainly distribution costs. 


If all the food products necessary to 
|supply adequately all the unemployed in 
|New York City were to be offered free by 
| the farmers of New York State, but the 
present charges for transportation and 
handling were collected all down the. line, 
| the reduction in the u'timate price to the 
consumer would be almost insignificant. 
The cost of distribution relative to the 
cost of production has been increasing all 
through the years of our boom period in 
industry. Farm prices are now below those 
of prewar days. In the cities, farm prod- 
ucts are 50 per cent higher than their 
prewar prices. 





Costs of Distributing 


Food Are Discussed 

It is much easier to point out the 
anomaly, the economic unsoundness and 
the tragedy of this situation than it is to 
suggest any but a visionary remedy. We 
have had for decades past various “back- 
to-the-land” movements, but we have seen 
along with them a steady and continued 
increase in urban population as compared 
to rural. There have been good reasons for 
it in the constantly increasing efficiency 
of farming as an industry and the growth 
of agricultural surpluses which have con- 
stantly been forcing the less successful 
farmers to quit the soil and to take their 
chances in trade and industrial labor for 
hire. In the present situation of agricul- 
ture I don’t think anyone could seriously 
suggest that we need to take men out of 
industry to put them to farming. 


But the question I think we need to 
examine is whether we can’t plan a better 
distribution of our population as between 
the larger city and the smaller country 
communities without any attempt to in- 
crease or any thought of increasing the 
number of those who are engaged in 
farming as an industry. Is it not possible 
that we might devise methods by which 
the farmer’s market may be brought closer 
to him and the industrial worker be 
brought closer to his food supply? A 
farm and a rural home are not necessarily 
the same thing. 

Conditions have changed 
since the great rush of workers to 
cities began. They have changed 
terially even since the war period. There 
have been great changes in means of 
transportation, changes in the conditions 
surrounding rural life and changes in in- 
dustrial methods and facilities, all of 
which offer enlarged opportunity for rural 
living 


deal 
the 
ma- 


a great 


Changes Brought About 


By the Automobile 

One of the most significant trans- 
formations is that wrought by the auto- 
mobile and the improvement in highways 
that has come along as a consequence. 
It is a familiar fact that distances have 
been tremendously shortened in terms of 
time, effort and expense. Except for such 
congestion of traffic as one encounters in 
and about New York City and in a lim- 
ited area in the heart of other cities, a 
distance of 10 miles has become only the 
equivalent of a few squares under old 
conditions. Communities once a day's 
journey apart have become close neigh- 
bors 

It is no longer necessary that an indus- 
trial worker shouid live in the shadow of 
the factory in which he works, and as a 
matter of fact many of them do not. Es 
pecially where factories are situated on the 
outskirts of cities or in smaller communi- 
ties the worker should have a wide range 
of choice for his home in terms of physi- 
cal distance. 

Industry, too, has been freed of a great 
many old restrictions as to location. It 
doesn't need to be located close to a water 
power, nor does it need to be located 
in most cases near a fuel supply High 
tension transmission of electric current 
has opened anew era in the transporta- 
tion of power. The application of ¢lectric 
current to industrial uses has made other 
advancements. It is not necessary any 
longer to use power in large quantities 
or units to use it effectively. The typical 
factory of a generation ago had huge 
steam engines driving great line shaft 
belted to a multitude of machines 

Today in the typical installation every 
machine unit has its own motor and can 
be placed where it can be used most ef- 
tectively and conveniently in the process 
ef manufacture. Enlargement of a fac- 
tory often can be accomplished merely 
by adding new machine units. In many 
lines of manufacture small factories have 
hecome more feasible economically than 
before and some large manufacturing in- 
stitutions have found it advantageous to 
erect in scattered localities branch plants 
where a portion of their manufacturing 
processes are carried on. 





Development of Facilities 
For Transportation Traced 


Improvements in_ transportation, too 
have had an effect on factory locations 
Railroac facilities have been extended and 
improved to the advantage of lesser cen- 
ters of population and in New York we 
have the great resource of the barge canal 
which brings cheap heavy transportation 
to many communities across the entire 
State, in effect almost making them sea- 
board points. The automobile, the bus 
and the automobile truck have become as 
important in the transportation of finished 
products and in some cases of materials 
as in the movement of workers. Huge 
vans of manufactured goods travel great 
distances from factory to market on the 
public highways. 

Communication time between factory | 





.. The ; 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 





Aug. 19, 1931 
11 a. m—A committee from Western 
States representing wool growers’ mar- 
keting activities called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 
11:15 a. m.—Representative Vestal 
(Rep.), of Anderson, Ind., called to dis- 


cuss a plan for increasing the number 
of beds in the’ Veterans’ Hospital at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


11:30 a. m.—T. C. Davis, of New York, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 

11:45 a. m.— Representative - elect 
Smith (Dem.), of Alexandria, Va., and 
a committee from that city called to 
invite the President to attend a celebra- 
tion to be held in Alexandria on Feb. 
22 next in honor of George Washing- 
ton’s birthday anniversary. 

12 noon.—The Argentine Ambassador 
Senor Dr. Felipe A. Epsil, called to thank 
the President for courtesies recently ex- 


tended to Argentine midshipmen who 
visited Washington. 
12:15 p. m—T. V. O’Connor, Chair- 


man of the Shipping Board, called to 
discuss the disposal of the United States 
Lines steamships. 

2:45 p. m.—Eugene Meyer, Gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Board, called. 
Subject of conference not announced, 

3:30 p. m.—A committee representing 
the American Polar Expedition, headed 
by Capt. F. M. Williams, called to in- 
form the President of their plans for 
an expedition to the North Pole in the 


1 


interest of science. 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 
and administrative offices and betwecn 


factory and market has been shortened by 
telephone improvement and extension, and 
in this item of administration the auto- 
mobile and improved highway again play 
an important part through the means 
they afford for quick travel from plant 
to plant and from an administrative cen- 
ter to a plant. Sources of supply of most 
raw materials, too, have been more widely) 
developed and there is- much better or- 
ganization of facilities for distribution, this 
in spite of the fact that, in the case of 
many other products besides those of agri- 
culture, there is still much too great a 
spread between production costs and con- 
sumers’ prices due to the product's pass- 
ing through too many hands from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 

All of these circumstances seem to indi- 
cate that industry of its own volition 
likely to seek decentralization. They seem 
to point to the probability that we shail 
see more factories established in smaller 
communities and in ricultural regions 
and fewer comparatively in the largest 
centers and in old manufacturing com- 
munities. Already there has been a trend 
in that direction. Factories have found 
it profitable to move from New England 
to the West and South seeking to divorce 
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themselves from conditions for which 
their own individual management was 
partly but not exclusively to blame 

Industry has plainly been feeling its 


way toward something better in the way 


of factory location and what has been 
called for lack of a better term a “labor 
market,” and expression whose implica- 


tions I detest for the reason that it seems 











to ignore all human considerations. One 
of the difficulties of old-established in- 
dustry today, I am convinced, is due to 


has too often ignored so- 
has failed to consider 


the fact that it 
cial considerations, 


that success in industry must in the 
long run be built on cooperation of human 
beings on terms which will give all its 


workers a chance to live decently. 


Advantages of City Life 
Are Viewed as Declining 
Certainly we want nothing more to do 











if we can help it, with the factory town 
of the old type with its miserable tene- 
ments and boxlike company houses built 
in grimy rows on dirty streets—abodes of 

scouragement and misery—although I 
co point out examples of the sort in 
our own State. 

Theré is no doubt that social consid- 
erations have had a great part in keeping 
workers in the cities. City life has had 
its advantages as well as an attractive- 
ness not based on any actual benefits 
Our urban civilization is new enough not 
to have entirely outworn its lure and its 
novelty for a population that was once 


1. But the advantages 
of city life today are less comparatively 
than they were 10 years ago and they 
will probably continue to grow less, for 
city conveniences are very rapidly being 
brought to the country 

We have seen how transportation has 
reduced distances and made rural living 
practicable today where it was not a gen- 


predominantly rura 


eration or more ago, in the days when 
the pattern of the factory town of the 
old sivyle was devised. But there are a 
hundred other things that contribute to 
the comfort and practicability of rural 
living. There are electric lights and elec- 
tric refrigeration, there are new methods 
of sanitation for rural homes, there are 


gas and electric cooking, there is the op- 
eration of household power machinery; 
there the rural delivery of mail, in- 
cluding the parcels post which puts house- 
wives in close touch with distant shops; 
there are modern consolidated schools 
equipped to supply as good primary and 


is 





high school education as can be had in 
the city; there are rural parks which 
furnish better playgrounds than city peo- 
ple can enjoy; there are the radio and 
the rural moving-picture house showing 
the same films that the city workers en- 
joy and there is the opportunity for a 
freer and more natural community life 


than can be found in the city street 


Opportunities Offered 
By Country Outlined 


The country has added advantages that 
the city can not duplicate in opporiuni- 
ties for healthful and natural living 
There is space freedom and room for free 
movement There is contact with earth 
and with nature and the restful privilege 
of getting away from pavements and from 
noise. There is an opportunity for perma- 
nency of abode, a chance to establish a 
real home in the traditional American 
sense 

But, more than all this, there would 
be the great advantages for the worker 
of the opportunity to live far more cheaply 
and with a greater degree of economic 
security. The materials for healthful liv- 
ing in the country are cheap and abund- 
ant Established in a country home in 
an agricultural district the wor even 


















if he were to grow nothing for self, 
could buy a week’s supply of healthful 
food for little more than a day’s supply 
would cost him in the city. 

With a considerable movement of work- 
ers from city to country there is every 
reason to believe that the total consump- 
tion of agricultural products would be 
greatly increased. City workers pay 16 
cents for a quart of milk for which the 
farmers receives just now about three. It 
is well known by health he 
the city consumption of m ‘ 
than it should be, that adults and chi n 





alike of workers’ families would be hea 
ier if they couid afford to use more of it. 
The city price of one quart would buy 
them at least three in the country. Vege- 
tables whose city price is made up mainly 
of the costs of many handlings could be 
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FEDERAL HOSPITAL FOR DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS 
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of cases, and will have a capacity of 157 beds. 


buildings. 


tor chronie medical cases. 


obtained with like savings. City workers 
do not eat enough fresh green vegetables, 
mainly because they can not afford them. 
Many families have them no oftener than 
twice a week when they should have them 
twice a and could have them that 
often if they were close to the supply. 
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City Workers Said 
To Be Moving to Country 
The condition of the typical city worker 


is one of speculative living, with practically 
no feguards against the disaster of un- 
emp! ent that has now fallen on so 
many of his class. I believe our ingenuity 
cught to be equal to finding a way by 
which that condition could be swapped! 
gor one of stabilized living in a real home 
jin the country. 

Today in fact many city workers have 
become country dwellers. Both our greai 
and our smaller urban communities are 
preading out into the country. It is really 


surprising to find how many of our coun- 
try villages are largely inhabited by men 
and women whose business activity is in 
ly distant What is painful 





some fa city. 

about this situation is to see in how many 
cases families are finding rural homes 
without finding the real advantages of 


country living. They are paying more than 


enough for what they need and desire! 
; but are not getting it 

| When I see the cheaper city type of 
}houses built on narrow lots of some real | 


estate development far out on the high- 


many miles from a city limits, it oc- 


way, 

curs to me that those who have bought 
them have been betrayed and that there 
is urgent need of country life planning 
for city dwellers. Let us cite the instance 
of a worker in Poughkeepsie who longs 
for a pleasant home in the country. He 
listens to the alluring talk of a real estate 


promoter and goes miles out in the coun- 


try to buy a lot in a region where land 
is selling for agricultural purposes for 
$100 an acre An acre is approximately 
208 feet square. The city worker pays 
$500 and gets, not an acre, but a plot 50 
by 100 feet, of which it would take eight 


to make an acre. The gross return to the 


ceveloper is $4,000 for an acre bought for 
$100. 

It seems to me. evident that the time 
has come for public authority to assert 


jurisdiction over housing conditions in the 
country and over the character and plan- 
ning of rural real estate developments. 
We have precedent for this in the hous- 
ing and zoning regulations of cities and 
a beginning of zoning authority in the 
counties. But I think, with competent 
advice, we should be able to go much 
further than this in mowing ‘toward an 
adjustment of the whole problem of dis- 
tribution of population and the living 
conditions of workers in the State, which 
I have been discussing. 


Objectives Outlined 
To Direct Inquiry 

With that purpose I propose to appoint 
a Commission on Rural Homes, to be 
made up of a group of prominent citizens 
of the State, all of them having a record 
of interest in the improvement of social 
conditions, and to ask the heads of six 
departments of the State government to 
serve with them as ex-officio members so 
that advice and data on various phases 
of the problems to be considered may be 
made available to the Commission. Thos¢ 
whom TI have asked and who have con- 
ented to serve en this Commission in- 
clude men and women with distinguished 
records of public service who will bring 
to their new task experience in dealing 
with housing problems, with conditions of 
rural life and with industrial affairs on 
a large scale. 

The task I am placing before this Com- 
mission is, broadly, to dejermine to what 
extent and by what mea the State and 
its subdivisions may properly stimulate 
the movement of city workers to rural 
homes if such a movement seems desir- 
able: to determine what facilities may be 
furnished by public authority to assist 
these workers in getting the right kind of 
homes in the right locations, and to in- 
quire what encouragement may be offered 
for the movement of industries from 
urban centers to rural locations or the 
establishment of new industries in such 
locations if such a movement of industry 
seems desirable 

While the Commission will govern the 
course of its own inquiry I have fixed in 
my own mind certain definite objectives 
which will serve to make the undertaking 
somewhat more concrete. These are: 

1. That the Commission be prepared to 
recommend legislation for village, town 
and county zoning for the whole State, | 
but on a permissive basis, and for village, 


Ss 





town and county permanent planning 
commissions 
2. That the Commission explore the 


possibilities of the enlistment of private 
capital to aid in the establishment of rural 
homes within a reasonable distance of in- 
dustry. 

3. That the Commission make recom- 
mendations as to experiment by the State 
alone or by the State with the cooperation 
and assistance of private capital in estab- 


| lishing wholly new rural communities of! 


and farm buildings. 


| versions of the Committee's report. 
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oners of the Federal Government who are insane or psychopathic cases or who are tubercular or chronically 
2sed are to be cared for in a hospital described as ‘a medical center for the Federal penal system,” to be 
erected in the Ozarks at Springfield, Mo., by the United States Bureau of Prisons. 
reer, who drew the plans, says the undertaking has no counterpart in the world. 
serve as administration offices and will also contain facilities for reception, diagnosis and treatment of all types 
Patients will be segregated according to ailment in various 
Buildings for acute and continued treatment cases will each have a capacity of 175 and 187 beds, re- 
spectively; there will be 150 beds for tubercular cases in another building; and 208 beds in the building assigned 
The tubercular building will have its own culinary department. 
be completed with buildings for medical officers, nurses and attendants, store house3, power house, laundry 
The estimated cost of construction is $2,500,090. 


Comment on Reparations Report 


Is Withheld by President Hoover 


Department of State Awaits Full Text of Recommendations 
Submitted by Bankers’ Committee 


President Hoover, it was stated orally 


at the White House on Aug. 19, has been 
unofficially advised of the recommenda- 
tions of the committee of internaiional 
bankers, headed by Albert H. Wiggin, 


chairman of the board of the Chase Na- 
tional Pank, provided for in the recent 
London agreement, that the whole struc- 
ture of war debts and German reparations 
be revised. It was stated, however, thai 
the President had no comment to make 
regarding the recommendations. 

William R. Castle Jr., Acting Secretary 
of State, also declined to make any com- 
ment in the absence of the full report 
of the Committee. 

Secretary Castle explained that cabled 
press Gispatches gave various different 
The 
com- 


Committee, he said, is a bankers’ 


; mittee and therefore had a right to make 


any kind of a report it desired to. 


Recommendations Reviewed 
At the Departments of the Treasury and 


Commerce it was stated also that there 
were no comments to be made on the 
recommendations. 

The committee recommendations, con- 
tained in the unofficial advices, are that 
all the governments concerned lose no 
time in taking necessary measures for 


bringing about such conditions as will al-! 
low financial operations to bring to Ger- 
many—and thereby to the world—softly 
needed assistance; and that the existing 


homes for workers on good agricultural 
land within reasonable distance of which 
facilities shall be offered for the establish- ! 
ment of new industries aimed primarily to 
give cash wages on a cooperative basis 
during the nonagricultural season. 

If we find that the movement of workers 
to rural homes ought to be encouraged, 
then it seems to me that we ought to find 
means of meeting the needs of those who 
wish to establish themselves in the coun- 
try. Their requirements suggest them- 
selves to me as follows: 

| 


Means of Meeting 


Problems Discussed 


First: Information as to the right type 
of home to build. 

Second: Guidance and assistance in ob- 
taining the most economical use of funds | 
in acquisition and construction. 

Third: Advice as to the right area of 
land to be acquired. 

Fourth: Assistance in financing. 

The question how best to establish agen- 
cies for providing service along this line 
is within the scope of the Commission's 
task and problem as I have outlined it. 
I have no doubt that many specific plans 
for the establishment and organization of 
rural communities, extending possibly even 
to suitable types of architecture, layouts 
of roads and sanitary facilities, planting 
schemes and methods of community co- 
operation, will be suggested to the Com- 


mission. These should furnish valuable 
data for such temporary or permanent 
agencies as may be set up as 4 result of 


the Commission's recommendations. 

It will be borne in mind that the ob- 
jective is to furnish rural homes of an 
inexpensive sort for unemployed workers 
and those of small earnings, not to pro- 
vide for the needs of those who are able 
to invest $10,000 to $15,000 in a country 
home 

I think I scarcely need to say that this 
plan doesn't contemplate any coercive use 
of State power or any attempt to force 
either industry or private citizens into a 
fixed pattern of conduct. On the con- 


| trary, it involves merely cooperative plan- 


ning for the common good. In that coop- 
erating planning it will be essential, nat- 
urally, to seek the advice of thoughtful 
industrial leaders on the trends of in- 
dustry as to location, character and sea- 
sons of employment, and to seek the ad- 
vice of representatives of labor on other 
features of the proposal. 

I shall ask the Commission to report 
to me about Dec. 1, so that legislation 
which may be proposed may be placed 
before the Legislature at the beginning 
of the regular session in January. I shall 
be prepared to recommend not only legis- 
lation but an appropriation if that is 
found desirable. 

While the membership of this Commis- 
sion is representative of the highest type 
of citizenship and of the sort of expert 
knowledge that, it seems to me, ought to 
be brought to bear on the solution of 
these great questions, I hope sincerely that 
the problem will not be regarded even for 
the moment as theirs and mine exclu- 
sively. I count upon their being able to 
call freely on others for advice and aid. 
I have learned in my own experience that 
there is a wealth of wisdom and good! 








Radio Education 
To Be Studied at 


World Sessions 


Three-day Conference in 
Vienna Will Deal With 
Creation of a Research 
Laboratory for the Air 


For the first time an international radio 
conference will deal with the subject of 
education by radio as part of the World 
Association for Adult Education program 
in a three-day session at Vienna beginning 
Aug. 20, according to information received 
at the United States Office of Education, 
Aug. 19. 


International Medium 


The significance of the radio as a 
medium of extending adult education has 
now assumed an international character 
which no doubt will result in the crystal- 
lization of valuable information in pro- 
moting it more effectively, L. R. Alderman, 
specialist in adult education, pointed out 
in commenting on the conference. Al- 
though the Office of Education will not 
be represented officially, no doubt it will 
be represented indirectly, he said. Addi- 
tional information concerning the con- 
ference follows: 


Increasing use of the radio in education 
has been followed by greater attention to 
it by the Federal Office of Education. Just 
recently Secretary Wilbur appointed a 
specialist in education by radio to head 
this newly created post in the office. The 
creation of this new position is one of the 
results of the studies conducted by the 
| Natienal Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio which among other recom- 
mendations suggested the establishment of 
a research agency to maintain an infor- 
mational and advisory service for the 
benefit of American educational institu- 
tions. 

The international conference on the use 
of radio in connection with adult edu- 
cation now being held at Vienna is ex- 
pected to shed more light on the whole 
problem. 





Charles D. White, consulting 
The main building will 


The group will 


Scans Broadcasting 


Levering Tyson, director of the National 
Advisory Council of Radio in Adult Edu- 
cation in the United States, is chairman 
of the international conference. During 
the three-day session such subjects as the 
use of broadcasting directly and indirectly 
in education will be discussed. Considera- 
tion will be given to the technique in 
| broadcasting the spoken word and the 
principles underlying educational broad- 
casts as well as the relationship between 
the broadcasters and the listeners. 
| The scope of the discussions will be 
wide. Speakers will treat all fields of 
knowledge in their application to broad- 
casting from art to zoology. Hygiene, mu- 
sic, politics, teaching, the development of 
international industry, and the technique 


volume of Germany's foreign credit be 
maintained, a part of the capital which 
has been withdrawn being replaced from 
foreign sources in the form of long-term 


Sears of presenting the various subjects are 
oans. among a variety of topics included in the 
Policies Advocated |program. > a 
tr x ots r 
The Committee believes it to pe es- 


Seventy delegates from various coun- 
tries of the world will be present at the 
meeting. It is expected that definite reso- 
of credits recommended by the London Sertiemen alia be cocouneel and brought back 
Conference expires, the powers represented by them to their respective countries for 


thereat should give assurance that inter-| study by the educational authorities. 
national payments to be exacted of Ger- | ees 


many will not be such as to imperil the 


maintenance of her financial stability and! fF’, ‘ < 
make impossible the flotation of a long- Farm Board to Make 


term loan. Financial remedies are power- Loans on Cotton at Once 
less to restore economic prosperity, the ad- | 


vices say further, if contradictory policies 
are followed in continuing a _ situation 
where annual payments of large sums have 
to be made by debtor to creditor countries, 
while at the same time obstacles are 
put in the way of the movement of goods 
with which to make such payments. 


sential, according to the unofficial advices, 
that before the period for the prolongation 
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pared to 11,100,000 last year, and that the 
total may reach 14,000,000. 

This increase, Mr. Williams said, is en- 
tirely aside from any possible business re- 
;covery, and will result from shortage of 
textiles on hand in warehouses and in 
| wholesale and retail stores. A year ago, 
jhe added, there were 488,000,000 yards of 
goods in warehouses, whereas this year 
there were only 250,000,000 yards, on Aug. 
1, representing a decrease of 400,000 bales 
‘of cotton used. A similar situation pre- 
vails in the dress goods trade, he said, 
The Board's prepared statement on its 
advances to the cotton association fol- 
lows in full text: 

Federal Farm Board announced today 
(Aug. 19) that it had completed arrange- 
ments with the American Cotton Coop- 
erative Association for supplemental final 
financing on a basis of which the cotton 
cooperative will be able at present price 
levels to advance to their grower mem- 
bers, for deliveries of the 1931 crop, an 
amount equal to 1 cent per pound less 
ae the markec price at point of de- 
ivery. 


Conciliators Dispatched 
To West Virginia Strike 


The Secretary of Labor, William N. 
Doak, has instructed Hugh L. Kerwin, di- 
rector of the conciliation service, to send 
two conciliators to the bituminous coal 
fields of northern West Virginia, where 
several thousand miners are on strike, to 
confer with operators and workmen over 
their disagreement, it was announced | 
orally at the Department of Labor Aug. 19. 


Plan for Arctic Expedition 
Described to President 


President Hoover was informed Aug. 19 
by a committee representing the American 
Polar Expedition, headed by Capt. F. M. 
Williams, of the plans for a scientific ex- 
pedition to the North Pole in 1932. 

Members of the committee said they | 
told the President that the expedition 
would establish headquarters at Fort Con- 
ger, Grant Land, and cooperate with 26 
foreign nations in the study of the Arctic 
phenomena during the polar year 1932, 
which marks the 50th anniversary of the 
establishment of tine first polar meteoro- 
logical station, and at which the United 
States was represented by the Greely ex- 
pedition. 

The expedition, it was explained, will 
be made in cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Polar Year Commission, the Car- 
negie Institution, the Naval Research 
Labcratory, the Naval Hydrographic Office, 
and the Weather Bureau 

In addition to Capt.‘ Williams, the com- 
mittee consisted of William T. Redfield, 
former Secretary of Commerce; Grant E 
Scott; Capt. A. J. Oberlin, Director of the 
U. S. Naval Research Laboratory, and Dr. 
H. B. Maris, director of research of the 
U. S. Naval Research Laboratory. 


Chapman Bid Still Highest 
For United States Lines 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


granted this group to sBubmit its “com- 
ments” to the Board. 

“I've been on the Shipping Board for 
10 years,” the chairman asserted after 
declaring the Chapman-Dawson-Dollar 
bid continues to be the larger. “So far 
as I am concerned, the high bid always 
wins with me.” 

Sale of the United States Lines was 
discussed with President Hoover at a brief 
conference Aug. 19, but the chairman 
after leaving the White House declined to 
make public any further information 
than that sale of the line was the topic 
of the conference. The Board took no 
action on the pending sale, however, at 
its regular meeting the same day, it was 
Stated after the session concluded. 

Terms of the “modified” Dollar-Daw- 
son-Chapman offer were not made public 
at the Board, although it was explained 
that one feature of the modification was 
elimination of the Chapman stipulation 
that the Government take back the “Le- 
viathan,” flagship of the fleet. Whether 
the cash offer of $3,170,900 to meet notes 
due the Board was changed in the modi- 
fied bid was not disclosed. 


counsel and willingness to serve the public 
interest available to any administrator of 
public affairs who will but ask for it and 
I expect this Commission to be the benefi- 
ciaries of that same generous spirit. 


’ 
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NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 
versial questions, but inasmuch as The United States Daily does 
not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States 
Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 
Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 
those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do sv In 
advertising space under the same _ conditions. — Adveriising 
Department, The United States Daily. 
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Labor Situation 


Is Unchanged in 
Group of Cities 








Little Improvement in South 
And West, According to 
Review by President’s 
Emergency Committee 





Various cities are preparing to meet the | 
exigencies of unemployment next Winter 
by projecting relief measures, according | 
to the weekly review of émployment con- 
ditions just issued by the President's 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 
The first section of the Committee's re- 
view was printed in the issue of Aug. 19. 
The section, dealing with southwestern 
and western cities, follows in full text: 


Portland, Oreg. 


Portland, Oreg.: Drastic measures to re- 
lieve unemployment in the building trades 
and to accelerate real estate development 
in Portland is proposed by the Oregon 
Building Congress, cooperating with the 
Civic Emergency Committee. Practical 
coordination of. all agencies responsible 
for building and real estate development 
in the past and the setting up of a cen-| 
tral agency is recommended. All agencies 
are to be asked to contribute their fa- 
Cilities at cost. A planning committee 1s 
to be formed consisting of representatives 
of the Portland Chapter of the Associated 
General Contractors, the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, the Building Managers 
and Owners Association, the Oregon State 
Federation, the Apartment Owners Asso- 
ciation, and the financial groups. The city 
proposed the immediate construction of 
three new viaducts at an aggregate cost 
of $535,000. 


Vancouver, Wash., is planning extensive 
waterfront improvements. Dun’s reports 
& small gain in the lumber output last 
week, but the industry generally is mark- 
ing time. The heavy export trading in 
wheat has continued, but flour prices have 
déclined to the lowest point since the war 
and are within 25 cents a barrel of the) 
lowest price on record here. The first car 
of this season's Hood River apple crop 
arrived in Portland for shipment to Ham- 
burg and shipments of fresh fruits and 
vegetables from the Pacific Northwest dur- 
ing the week increased to 778 cars. Live 
stock receipts showed a small increase. 


San Francisco, Calif.: The American 
Railway Association reports that the latest | 
available figures on car*loadings showed a 
3 per cent increase over the previous | 
month and exceeded all preceding months | 
of the first half of 1931. The San Fran- | 
cisco Chamber of Commerce in a review | 
of the first half of this year reports a) 
decrease of 12 per cent in total car load- | 
ing, compared with the same period a) 
year ago, but that livestock loadings | 
showed an increase of 18 per cent. Busi- | 
ness conditions as compared with the) 
same period a year ago have maintained | 
a steady keel, with a slight upward trend | 
at the beginning of the latter half of 
the year, the chamber reports. 


One local bank in a recent report states 
that conditions in California are improv- | 
ing. Commenting on the Bay area, con- 
struction and car loading showed an in- 
crease and employment improved due to 
the demand for agricultural workers. East 
Bay activities reveal bright spots in build- | 
ing, especially of higher class homes and 
university buildings. Local real estate in- 
terests report that vacancies in office 
buildings are practically normal. No de- 
crease in rents is reported and indica- | 
tions are that rental values will be main- | 
tained. | 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles, Calif.: No important change 
of any kind affecting business and em- 
ployment has occurred during the past 
week. Employment in the principal in- 
dustrial groups is steady which is the 
most optimistic feature of the situation. 
According to the director of the county | 
unemployment relief, work will soon start 
on several flood control projects for which 
the State and county have funds available. 
These projects will keep several thousand 
on pay rolls that would otherwise have to 
be dropped. 


Dallas 


Dallas, Tex.: The employment situation 
does not show improvement over the past 
several weeks. A committee, reported to 
represent 2,000 hucksters, called on the 
local Labor Bureau office to explain their | 
plight as regards the payment of the $80 
license fee for the coming year, beginning | 
Aug. 21. The fee was not required in the | 
past and the claim was made by the com- | 
mittee that a great number of their group 
will be placed in unemployed ranks if 
payment is insisted upon. 


To further reduce its overdraft, the! 
Dallas Public ‘Works Department has | 
abolished 352 full-time positions and | 
adopted a half-time work plan which 
necessitated the discharge of only 292 of 
the 588 employes in the Department. The | 
monthly pay roll was reduced $42,000, from | 
$60,000 in May to $18,000 at present. Con- | 


lighting the Lamar-McKinney Viaduct in 
Dallas at a cost of approximately $36,000. 
The City Council has postponed 13 con- 
tracts totaling approximately $45,000, an | 
agreement having been reached with the | 
contractors. About $25,000 of money thus 
made available will probably be used on) 
other projects on which contracts have | 
been let, and another $11,000 for the city’s | 


share of the Davis Street paving. 


The second week of the market season | 
was most satisfactory with all tickets to) 
the style show being disposed of in ad- | 
vance. The city auditorium was filled 
and buying up to present time has been 
brisk. Merchants seem to be encouraged 
by these results, according to E. F. An- 
derson, manager of the Wholesale Asso- 
ciation. 


Houston 


Houston, Texas: Houston concerns have 
been urged to employ only Houston labor 
during the coming Winter by the Mayor's 
Employment Committee which met on Aug. 
10. The committee wants instances where 
outside labor are emp!oyed by Houston 
firms reported to the committee. A sur- 
plus food committee was appointed to 
gather and store food for next Winter. | 
The Social Service Bureau, which is to 
handle all relief work, will be financed by 
the Community Chest. Nine hundred and 
forty-oné needy families were reported to 
the Social Service Bureau during July as| 
compared » 590 families in the same pe- 
riod of last year, according to a report is- 
sued on Aug. 11, by Supt. Walter Whit- 
son. This number is larger than in May 
and June, but does not mean that unem- 
ployment is increasing but rather that 
those who have been unemployed are) 
reaching the end of their resources. The 
Bureau has been supplied with funds 
through drives by the Young Men's Divi- 
sion of the Chamber of Commerce which ! 
is now conducting a campaign to collect 
at least 50 cents from each Houston wage 
earner. 

The fig crop is expected to be larger 
than in 1930, when a record)crop was har- | 
vested. Employment for more than 300 
will be provided at Highlands during this 


San Francisco | 


other cities in the State and country. There 


|is noted in employment in the building 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
ison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different 
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its peak there. Building permits in Texas | 146 more persons employed in June, 1931,| specifications are expected to be com- 
tracts have been let for the paving and| reached a new high mark for the week| over June, 1930, and 500 more employed | pleted within 60 days. 


ending Aug. 8. Houston led for the week/|in June, 1931, than in May, 1931. 
for year is $8,131,000. 
many 
Galveston 


Galveston, Texas: The general employ- 
ment and business situation in Galveston 
is reported to be good as compared with 


| business better 


while 28 reported business not as 
last year. A slight increase in 


is very little unemployment at on — | tonnage is reported for the. past 
ent time, except for an unusually large ’ r ’ 

number of seamen and office workers, | Char lotte, N. C, 

but many of those employed are working Charlotte, N. C.: Real estate 
only part time. This is especially true | Charlotte are pleased by quicker 1 
among waterfront workmen who are be- : 
ing rotated, giving at least some employ- 
ment to many. Mr. Rabe, secretary of 
the Galveston Labor Council, states that 
building tradesmen are fairly well occu- 
pied and, with the construction that i 





month or two ago. 
Aug. 8 for the construction of a 
plant for the International Gran 


under way and projected, it is wrahabint poration to be ready for occupancy in 30 


that all would be occupied, except pos- | days. 
sibly a few out of town workers. 


Union officials and the Citizens’ 


‘of day and night shifts. 
Com-; The Director of the Federal 


mission are endeavoring to persuade the,ment Service in North Carolina, 
School Board to stipulate that only-local| States Department of Labor, reports as|reports that their activities during the 
labor be used in the construction of two/| follows after an inspection trip through|past week reflect a substantial improve- 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
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than 1930, 41 reported ical i Pin 
lieuiiinens about the saieh an leat year,| renee and mechanical equipment for 


rental of 
residential property than was the case a} 
A contract was let on 


This will require the employment! the inauguratio 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 
period is expressed-as 100 on the charts and the value 


Chart Legend: 
FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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Three 


It is understood that the Louisiana | 


| with a total of $117,000. Houston's total) hundred and twelve questionnaires were Highway Commission has directed the con- 
sent out by the Chamber of Commerce to/ tractors to begin work within 10 days on 

industries and other enterprises, 
land of the 96 replies received, 27 reported | 


| 18 road projects involving some 120 miles 
in 15 parishes, and that contracts for the 


+|two new buildings of the Louisiana State 
good as | University have been awarded aggregating 
railroad | about $285,000. Bids for the construction 
week. | of $19,000,000 railroad and highway bridge 

| foundation for the water tanks. | 
over the Mississippi just above New Or-| ¢ 


men in| léans will be opened Sept. 15. 


ion of Commerce, the local branch of a | dents. 


its plant capacity to accommodate in- 
$100,000 creased business during the past several 
ite Cor- | years. 
|as Fall Buyers’ Week. 
; Sion in this 
n Aug. 14 of another weekly | 

| passenger service to Vera Cruz which will | 
Employ- | also serve Tampico. | 


United| The New Orleans Welfare Committee 
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Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


for each week Is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Aug. 15 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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‘Number of Deaths in Auto Accidents 
Decreases in 82 Cities During Month 





Commerce Department Reports Increase, However, Over | 


Similar Period Last Year 


The Department of Commerce announces, 8, 1931, and for the corresponding four- 
hat during the four weeks ending Aug. 8,| week period of 1930 for all of the 82 cities, 
_ | 1931, 82 large cities in the United States| the four-week figure in 1931 being 537) 
According to reports from the Associa- | reported 673 deaths from automobile acci-| as contrasted with 484 for the correspond- 


This number (673) compares With | ing four weéeks in 1930. 


steel barrel company has recently doubled | 637 deaths during the four weeks ending | 
Aug. 9, 1930. Most of these deaths were} 
F the result of accidents which occurred | 
Aug. 17 to 21 has been designated | within the corporate limits of the city, 
The latest expan-| although some accidents occurred outside 
rt’s stedmship facilities is | of the city limits. 

For comparison, the number of deaths) the f 


due to automobile accidents within city | The number of deaths reported for each 


| limits is desirable. Such figures are avail-| of the 34 four-week periods since Jan. 26,, Cle Elum dam in the State of Washington 
| able for the four-week period ending Aug.) 1929, follows: 
ee + 


place of accident, the lowest total 
3) 
| Feb. 
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Urged in Selling 
: Forest Products 


Timber Specialist Regards 
Farm Woodlot as Impor- 

; tant Factor in Income of 
Rural Dwellers 


Irnaca, N. Y., Aug. 19.—Cooperative 
| marketing is as urgently needed in selling 
| forest produets as any other farm crop, 
the American Country Life Association 
| conference at Cornell University was told 
| yesterday by Raphael Zon, director of the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station at 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The individual farmer has difficulty in 
selling his lumber, Mr. Zon said; he may 
be cheated on the measure, as there are 
more than 40 different log scales by which 
lumber is bought; and he may ruin his 
forest by culling his valuable trees. 


Importance Cited 


Rural planning, he said, must reckon 
with the farm woodlot as well as the large 
areas Of wild abandoned land. In 1925, 
farm woodlots furnished 18 per cent of 
the total timber of the United States. 
During the lean years of agriculture many 
farmers survived because of the pulpwood, 
| mine props, ties, and other wood products. 
In addition, nearly 600 industries are de- 
pendent on farm woodlots of the New 
England States which will either go out 
| of business 6r move elsewhere when their 
material is exhausted, he declared. 


The extensive areas of wild land and 
land that has been abandoned as farm 
land, producing no taxable wealth—tax 
| delinquent—can not be overlooked in any 
plan for rural development, Mr. Zon con- 
|tinued. Such lands are a wet blanket 
upon the development of a community, for 
they are not only unproductive but they 
drag down those lands still productive and 
| operating. It is doubtful if private initia- 
tive can be depended upon to reclaim this 
land to forestry. It will have to be a 
public function, either by the county or 
the State, and it must be realized that 
it will cost a large amount of money, the 
| Speaker asserted. 


| State Action Urged 


New York State is one of the few States 
| which has recognized its responsibility 
and is now starting an ambitious plan of 
forest reclamation which will mean much 
to the rural development of the State, 
according to Mr. Zon. Other States, 
| whether they want to or not, will even- 
| tually have to follow this example, he said. 
Before any plan for forest reclamation is 
undertaken, a land economic survey should 
be taken as a basis for reforestation, he 
advised. 

W. G. Howard, superintendent of lands 
and forests of New York’s Conservation 
Department, said that the Empire State 
has started one of the largest reforesta- 
tion programs ever undertaken by any 
State, or by any country of equal size. The 
plan is comprehensive and provides for 
tree-planting by the State, by counties, by 
cities and towns, and by individuals, he 
|explained. The State itself is committed 
to a program of tree planting on a million 
| acres of land to be acquired and forested 
within 15 years. 


Extent of Program 


| The State’s stewardship of its forest 
areas also includes duties of fire preven- 
tion and control, and the control of in- 
sect pests and diseases but, Mr. Howard 
said, its most notable contribution to for- 
estry activities has been through its tree- 
nursery and tree-planting work. 


| Reforestation offers the only solution of 

the idle land problem in New York, Mr, 
;Howard said, and asserted that lands 
| which have proved too poor to farm, will 
grow trees and become an asset instead 
of a liability. These State forests will 
then have five chief purposes he said: 
First, to protect watersheds, particularly 
for clear and steady water supply for 
cities and towns; second, to protect and 
maintain game and fish for sportsmen; 
third, to furnish areas for camping and 
out-door recreation; fourth, to supply tim- 
ber and forest products for industries de- 
pendent on wood; and fifth, to preserve 
and enhance the natural beauties of New 
York's landscapes, 


‘Daily Output of Pig Iron 
_ And Coke Declined in July 


The downward trend of daily rates of 
both coke and pig iron production con- 
tinued during July. The output of by- 
product coke decreased from an average 
of 90,506 tons in June to 82,862 tons in 
July, a drop of 84 per cent. The pro- 
duction of beehive coke showed a de- 
crease of 13.1 per cent, and pig iron a de- 
creasé of 13.6 per cent. The decline in 
the by-product rate was chiefly at furnace 
plants, where the daily average was 9.1 
} per cent lowey than the June rate; non- 
furnace plants were only 1.6 per cent 
under the June average. 


The total production of by-product coke 
for the 31 days of July amounted to 2.- 
56,726 tons, a decrease of 146,447 tons, 
when compared with the 30 days of June. 
Stocks of coke increased 289,708 tons, or 
8.9 per cent during the month. In all, a 
| total of 87 plants were active during the 
;month, and these operated at about 50 
|} per cent of their potential capacity. 

The production of beehive coke for July 
is estimated at 75,900 tons, or 2,919 tons 
per day, as compared with a daily average 
of 3,358 tons in June. The total produc- 
|tion of coke was 2,644,626, or 1,340,000 
tons less than in July, 1930.—IJssued by 


Considering by four-week periods since | the Department of Commerce. 
January, 1929, total deaths from automo- | 
| bile accidents for 82 cities, regardless of | 
(472) 
ears for the four-week period ending 
23, 1°29, and the highest (850) for| 
our-week period ending Nov. 2, 1929. 


‘Minneapolis Firm Gets 
Cle Elum Dam Contract 


The contract for the construction of 


, Was awarded to the Winston Brothers of 
Minneapolis, Minn., by Acting Secretary 





: ; at | waster “altha: * nil ; ah - gevera] |AUS- 8. 1931....673 Nov. 29, 1930....809 March 22, 1930....588 July 13, 1929....647|9, M. Dixon following the announcement 
new schools which are contemplated at | western North Carolina: “A good feeling|ment in the building trades over several | if; 11, 1931...1686 Nov. 1, 1930....759 Feb. 22. 1930....375 June 15. 1929... .609, Of an agreement on the construction of the 
an estimated ccst of $675,000, including | exists throughout the western part of the| months ago, but a striking lack of demand | june 13) 1931...'629 Oct. 4. 1930... .751 jan. 25, 1930....664 May 18, 1929....589| project reached between the Bureau of 
sites. The trainmen of one railroad vol-| State. Chamber of Commerce officials and| for such skilled labor as méchanics, ma-|May 16. 1931....686 Sept. 6, 1930....672 » 28, 1928... .684 April 20, 1929....542' Reclamation and the Washington Conser- 
untarily accepted a cut in their working |city managers are all of the opinion that/chinists, structural iron workers, pipe fit-| April 18, 1931....669 Aug. 9, 1930....637 Nov. 30, 1929....848 March 23, 1929....537 | yatig d Devel “Boar ras” 
schedule this week. The first bale of Gal-| they could well take heir own| ; : workers, (March 21, 1931:.:.605 July 12, 1930....661 Nov. 2, 1929....850 Feb. 23. 1929... .472 | BS ane Sevenpmens Beate, 1 Was Be 
eek. st bale of Ga 3 1 ta care of their own) ters, and also for white collar workers. | b. 21, 1931... 616 J 14. 1930,...669 Oct 5. 1929....768 J 26. 1929... .624| NOunced Grally at the Bureau 
vesten County cotton was ginned and sold people and give them employment if out-| Half of the 87 placements made were in| jan’ 34° i931.) 1 1737 May. 17, 1930....616 Sept. 7. 1929....727 = ? re The contract involves the outlay of $1,- 
on Sees Bt FebeT Becinyoot sure my aay te, Seeger a ce ate aaa i hg Sa cee ne a ate 
ae > $ é 2- riods endin a — 
Wilmington, Del. Yond Aus &. tne S ite 


{against 48 the week before. The 


_ Wilmington, Del.: Employment condi- 
tions are not materially changed since 
last week, but a slight additional increase 


New Orleans 


trades. Leather plants are active, : : the employment situation have taken 
additions to pay Pile continue in rd New Orleans, La.: City building permits! place recently, and conditions remain | 
industry. At the present time there is| issued from Aug. 1, through the 11th to-| practically unchanged. Business gen- 


a surplus of clerical workers, shipyard 
workers, semiskilled and unskilled labor. 
Goneeretien is being given to plans for a 

inter work and relief program. The} : 
new price levels were a contributing fac- | COSt about $36,000 for which bids h 
tor to the success of a dollar-day sale. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Norfolk, Va.: The 


| June. 


struction of the approaches to an 


local of bridge across the industrial cana 


Chamber 


week when the harvest of the crop reaches; Commerce June industrial survey shows! ing some $70,000 for which plans and 


found work for 45 people last week, aS at a greatly reduced rate, chiefly of young | 1931, and Aug. 9, 1930, the totals for the,to wh 


82 cities were, respectively, 9,116 and 8,- | mobile accidents within city limits or out- 
| 894, which indicate a recent rate of 25.6| side were received from all of the 82 cities 
per 100,000 population as against an earlier | reporting. 
rate of 25.4, or an increase of eight-tenths| week period, the total number of deaths 
of 1 per cent in the rate during the year. | from automobile accidents was 673 but only 
537 of these were due to accidents within 
the city limits —i/ssued by the Bureau of 


of persons seeking work was 128, com- 
pared with 120 the previous week. 


taled $284,000 compared with $253,000 for|erally has improved but not sufficiently 
| the full month of July, and $234,000 during 
Among the municipal projects re- 
cently announced is a market building to! this season. 


}cpened and an ordinance has been intro- 
| duced by the Finance Commissioner to the ' 
|council accepting the low bid; and con-|crop is estimated as high as $10,000,000. ; 


number | single persons. 


Atlanta 
| Atlanta, Ga.: No new developments in 


| to affect the employment situation to any | 
;extent. Conditions are usually quiet at 
The tobacco sales at Tifton 
and other points in south Georgia are 
{continuing, and the amount that will be 
realized to the growers from this year's | 


ave been 


existing 
1 involv- 


(The summary of conditions in 


other cities will be printed in full text 
in the issue of Aug. 21.) 






Four cities reported no deaths from} 
automobile accidents for the last four} 
weeks while five cities reported no deaths | 
from automobile accidents for the corre- | 
sponding period of 1930. | 
For the last four-week period reports 


Polish Nitrogen Fixation 


,, 


the Census. 


as) 


} partment of Commerce.) 


ether deaths occurred from auto- 


In these cities in this four- 


Exports of Leather Goods 


= United States exports of leather manu-j| generated shall be applied to pay the costs 
factured goods during the first six months| of the Roza division and then any deficit 

of 1931 amounted to a value of $3,849,218,| that may exist in the payment of the cost 
Poland has made marked progress in| and imports to $11,536,636—respective de- | of the Yakima project, and that the final 
nitrogen fixation during the last few years, | creases from»$6,677,329 and $18,788,849 in| disposition of the plant and power canal 
and at present has four large plants in| the corresponding period of 1980. 
operation. (Department of Commerce.) 


; clude the contract for clearing the site, it 
was explained. Additional information was 
supplied as follows: 
This project of the Bureau was delayed 
somewhat over a question of disposing of 
surplus power. The Bureau desired to sell 
surplus power to be generated at the pro- 
| posed dam for the payment of construc- 
tion costs. Washington State officials 
reached an agreement with the Bureau 
which provides that subject to the approval 
(and authorization of Congress that the 
| receipts from the sale of the surplus power 


(De-| and the receipts to accrue therefrom shall 


be determined by Congréss. 













Crops Improve 
Despite Scanty 





Aviaonizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herern, Betne 
PuscisHEeD WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED StaTEs Dat 








| there were some beneficial rains locally 
in the northern Great Plains. They are 
also dry in the Pacific Northwest and the 


Great Basin, but in the Rocky Mountain | 
| region, especially in the southern part, the | 
| range continues good. Livestock are still! 


| being shipped out of the, western Great 
| Basin, but in general they are holding 
up well. 


Rains in West It has been too dry for potatoes over 


much of the northern part of the country 


from Michigan westward to North Dakota, 


but elsewhere conditions are mostly satis- 


r" , 
Weather Generally Favor- | factory. Truck is largely doing well, while 
able for Farmers in Past fruits continue in good condition. To- 


bacco varies widely, ranging from very 





: | w. J. Hadfield, who has devised the new | 
W ork Started in England | surface, in a press report is quoted as say-| 
S ° ® . , ing: 
On skidproof Highway | “The trouble in cities has always been 
Work has begun in Sheffield on the re- |to provide a road surface that would be! 
laying of nearly 2,000,000 square yards a nonskid, and stand up to heavy traffic. 


road with a new surface which, it “ rm 
claimed, is nonskid, according to Trade We experimented extensively with | 


Commissioner Floyd E. Sullivan, London,! Many grades of tar and chippings before 
in a report to the Department of Com-|we discovered the ideal blend. The sur- 
merce. The City Engineer of Sheffield,| face we nave decided on is much rougher 

- - ———— | than is usually used, but from our tests | 
we are satisfied that it does not cause 





poor and late to excellent; about three-| 


trouble to tires. Our tests also show that | 
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| 
* |Tesult of price-cutting caused by the se-| Barbers’ Licensing Law 
Tire Exports to Europe | vere competition offered by European tire B & 


Drop in Six-month Period | manufacturers—such a decline in value} To Be Tested in Oklahoma 


1 : 2 . : | 
United States exports of sutomobie | are i oS Sener: eae ne OKLAHOMA Crry, Oxta., Aug. 19. 
tires to European countries amounted to Ses Briefs were due to be filed in the State 
436,017, valued at $4,540,116, in the first| Furthermore, there were six European | supreme Court today on a demurrer to 
ix mo f 19 eet od ith 566 jcountries to which the United States ex-| test the constitutionality of a law enacted 
six months of 1931, compared w "| ported a greater number of automobile | by the 1931 Legislature to license all bar- 
261 tires, valued at $6,826,923, in the same) +i. in the first six months of 1931 than | bers ig the State. 
period of 1930, a decline of 23 per cent in 3 eee |. The law was alleged to be discriminatory 
quantity and 33 per cent in value jin the same period of the previous year. |in a suit filed in the district court and a 
Z ¥ | These countries were Czechoslovakia, Den- | temporary order against enforcement was 
The variance between the decline of 23| mark, France, Sweden, Switzerland, and|issued. This was continued in force by 


fourths has been gathered in the South-/|the material is definitely skidproof.”—Is-) per cent in quantity and the 33 per cent| Yugoslavia —Issued by the Department of | the Supreme Court, pending final deter- 


east. Citrus are doing well. ‘sued by the Department of Commerce. 

















Week, Review of Agricul-| 
ture Department Says 


Weather conditions were generally fa- 
vorable for crops during the last week, al-! 
though there was some deterioration of | 
corn and cotton, the Weather Bureau, De- | 
partment of Agriculture, stated Aug. 19 
in its weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions. Rains were sufficient over 
most of the eastern half of the country to 
meet the needs of vegetation, the Bureau 
said. The statement follows in full text: 


Coot Weather Persists 


Cool weather persisted during the week | 
over the southern half of the country, and 
maximum temperatures were mostly mod- 
erate in the interior and North, though 
high over limited areas of the Northwest. 
The highest reported from first-order sta- 
tions east of the Rocky Mountains was | 
102 degrees at Rapid City, S. Dak., but ia 
much of the lower Mississippi Valley the 
temperatures did not reach 90 degrees at} 
any time during the week. 

The weekly means averaged from 2 de- 
grees to as much as 7 degrees below nor- 
mal from the Potomac, Ohio, and lower 
Missouri Valleys southward, and were 
slightly above normal from the Lake re-| 
gion eastward. In the Great Basin and 
Northwestern States they were consider- 
ably above normal, the excesses being as 
much as 6 degrees to 8 degrees in some lo- 
calities. ; 

Rainfall was scanty to entirely lacking 
over the greater part of the country. Most 
of the Atlantic States again had generous 
rains, while the lower Mississippi Valley 
and east Gulf sections had rather fre- 
quent showers, with some excessive falls 
along the Gulf. The Ohio Valley had only 
light to moderate rains, except for some 
heavy rain in upper valley sections; else- 
where east of the Rockies the week was 
generally dry. Some good rains occurred 
locally in Rocky Mountain districts, but 
to the westward it was largely rainless. 

Southeast Has Rain | 

Recent rains, during the week just 
closed or the preceding, have maintained | 
soil moisture sufficient for the needs of 
vegetation, and crops are making generally 
good advance in many States over the| 
eastern half of the country. There has| 
been too’ much rain in a few restricted 
areas, particularly in parts of the South, | 
with other local complaints of drought, 
but, in genera], the present situation is 
favorable in Missouri, eastern Oklahoma, | 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and from Tennessee 
and North Carolina southward; also in| 
the middle and north Atlantic areas and | 
in Ohio. In the other Ohio Valley States, 
including Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, 
conditions are more spotted, and crop 
progress depends to a greater extent on 
the local situation in regard to moisture, 
with a good many places needing rain. 

In the central-northern section of the 
country conditions are decidedly less fa- 
vorable, with rather general dryness and 
the situation acute over considerable 
areas; this includes especially southern 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and the northern Plains States, while 
moisture is needed in parts of Oklahoma 
and Texas. In Montana the week was 
warm and dry, but late crops and pas- 
tures are improving by reason of pre- 
vious rains, while in many Rocky Moun-| 
tain sections moisture is sufficient for pres- 
ent needs. New Mexico and Arizona 
were favored with good growing weather, 
but it continued dry in the Great Basin 
and more northwestern States. 


Harvest Nearly Complete 


Small Grains.—Harvest and threshing 
of small grains are nearly completed in 
the later sections, including the Spring 
Wheat Belt where the weather was favor- 
able. There were some local delays by 
rain, principally in the eastern Ohio Val- 
ley and parts of Idaho. 

Corn.—In the Ohio Valley the progress 
of corn varied greatly in Illinois, Indiana, 
and Kentucky, but in most places it con- 
tinued satisfactory. In Ohio, the Atlantic 
States, and the Southeast moisture condi- | 
tions have been favorable and develop- 
ment is good to excellent. Cooler weather | 
and the recent moisture has checked de- 
terioration in Missouri, while growth is 
mostly satisfactory in northeastern Kan-! 
sas and southeastern Nebraska. In Iowa 
there was again practically no rain and} 
corn deteriorated further in the north, 
as well as on uplands in the central and 
southern sections; in the drier counties 
there are many barren stalks and ears 
are filling poorly. In Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and the northern Plains con- 
tinued dryness has been decidedly un-| 
favorable. . 

Cotton.—The week was decidedly cool 
in the Cotton Belt, especially in, central 
sections, and rainfall was spotted, being 
heavy and unfavorable in some east Gulf 
districts, parts of fhe northeastern belt, 
and locally elsewhere. Except for retarda- 
tion in growth by reason of coolness, too 
much moisture in some sections, and un- 
favorable dryness in parts of the western 
belt, the crop continued to make rather 
satisfactory development. | 


Texas Growth Good 


Growth is fairly good in northern Texas, 
though with considerable complaints of 
dryness, more than normal shedding, and 
premature opening, while in southern 
Texas conditions continued poor in most | 
places. In Oklahoma development was 
mostly good, except on dry uplands of the 
central and west; the weather was favor- 
able for weevil in the eastern portion. In 
the central States of the belt progress 
varied considerably, ranging from poor to 
good; there were complaints of rank 
growth, Shedding, and poor fruiting in the 
wetter districts. In Georgia development 
was poor in the south because of too much 
rain, and it was too wet also in western 
Florida and eastern North Carolina. Else- 
where in the more eastern States condi-| 
tions continued satisfactory. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures still need 
moisture generally from the Ohio Valley 
northward and northwestward, although 








Stocks of Wheat and Oats 
Show Increase in Week 


Stocks of wheat, oats and barley in store 
and afloat at the principal United States 
markets Aug. 15 were larger than on Aug. 
8, while stocks of corn, rye, and flax de- 
clined, the Department of Agriculture 
Stated Aug. 18. Stocks Aug. 15 and Aug. 8, 
respectively, were reported by the Depart- 
ment as follows, in bushels: 

Wheat 249,555,000 and 244,885,000; corn, 
8,264,000 and 8,806,000; oats, 12,018,000 and | 
10,323,000; rye, 9,715,000 and 9,808,000; bar- | 
ley, 7,001,000 and 6,820,0000; flax, 574,000 
and 653,000. Stocks one year ago were: | 
Wheat, 184,064,000; corn, 2,800,000; oats, | 
17,877,000; rye, 12,910,000; barley, 7,998,000: 
flax, 215,000 

There were also 30,021,000 bushels of 
United States wheat in store in bond at 
Canadian markets Aug. 15, compared with} 
26,535,0000 Aug. 8 and 3,850,000 a year ago: 
and 6,164,000 bushels of Canadian wheat 
in store in bond at United States markets 
Aug. 15 compared with 6,195,000 Aug. 8 
and 14,041,000 a year ago. 























(Black, biting, harsh irritant chemicals) 


The finest to- 
bacco quality 


TUNE IN—The Battle of 
Music— Regular Lucky 
Strike Dance Orchestra vs. 
Lucky Strike Summer Party 
Orchestra—N. B. C. net- 
works every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday — mail 
your choice to Lucky Strike, 
111 5th Ave., N. Y.C. 


© 1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 


“TOASTING expels 
SHEEP-DIP BASE naturally 


present in every tobacco leaf 









plus throat 
protection. 


‘decline in value may be explained as the Commerce. mination. 














“‘They’re out- 
so they can’t 
be in!” 


Every LUCKY STRIKE is made of the finest 
tobacco leaves the world can offer—the finest from 
Turkey —the finest from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Georgia and the Carolinas—the Cream of many Crops 
throughout the world. But all tobacco leaves, regardless 
of price and kind, as nature produces them, contain harsh 
irritants. LUCKY STRIKE’S exclusive “TOASTING” 
Process—a process that mellows, that purifies, that includes 
the use of the modern Ultra Violet Ray— expels certain 
harsh irritants naturally present in every tobacco leaf. We 
sell these expelled irritants to manufacturers of chemical 
compounds, who use them as a base in making sheep- 
dip*, as well as a powerful spraying solution for trees, 
flowers and shrubs—enough to permit the daily dipping 
of over 50,000 sheep or the daily spraying of many 
thousands of trees. Thus, you are sure these irritants, 





naturally present in all tobacco leaves, are not in your 
LUCKY STRIKE. “They’re out—so they can’t be in!” 


No wonder LUCKIES are always kind to 
your throat. 





*U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Order No. 210 


“It’s toasted” 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 
Sunshine Mellows—Heat Purifies 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation= against cough 
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Refund Is Denied 
Of Montana Tax 
Paid by Mistake 


Facts in Case Necessitate 
Special Appropriation to 
Repay Inheritance Levy, 
Attorney General Holds 


HELENA, Monrt., Aug. 19. 


In reply to a letter by the State Board 
of Equalization explaining that the ad- 
ministrator of a certain estate was en- 
titled to a refund of inheritance - taxes, 
the Montana Attorney General’s office re- 
ently advised the Board that a special 
appropriation of the Legislature would be 
necessary. . 

The State’s portion of the tax has been 
credited to the general fund and the re- 
mainder paid into the State common 
school equalization fund, the opinion ex- 
plained. The full text follows: ; 

Gentlemen: I have your letter in which 
you state that at the time of the com- 
putation of the inheritance tax in con- 
nection with the estate of Frank M. Hein- 
rich, there was a claim pending which the 
administrator had refused to allow and 
was not considered as a deduction in the 
computation of the tax; that it was stip- 
ulated in the event the court subsequently 
allowed the claim against the estate the 
administrator would be entitled to a re- 
fund of a proportionate part of the in- 
heritance tax paid, that the administrator 
paid the tax to the county treasurer who 
has remitted the same to the State treas- 
urer; that the court subsequently allowed 
this claim against the estate and that the 
administrator is entitled to a refund in 
the sum of $3,008.11 of the inheritance tax 
paid; that there is no money in the hands 
of the county treasurer with which to pay 
this refund. You 
this office on the q 
ity of the State ae t 

unt to the adminis’ 

inheritance tax moneys that may 
his possession. 

Provisions of Statute ; 

original inheritance tax law 0 

slay Seowiaed that inheritance taxes could 

e paid ever tot 
od (section 10381 R. C. M. 1921) and 
this provision is retained in our present 
law. (Section 5, chapter 65, Laws of 1923). 
The original law provided for refunds to 
be paid by the county or State treasurer 
when debts were proved against the es- 
tate after payment of the tax and when 


uestion of the author- 
o refund this 


be in 


desire the opinion of! 


trator out of any | 


he county or State treas- | 


Reduction Sought 
In Real Estate Tax 


Yield From Other Sources Must 
Be Increased, New York 


Senator Says | 


| 
Irnaca, N. Y., Aug. 19.—The principal 
| tax problem in New York State is to re- 
duce the present burden on real estate by 
approximately $225,000,000, State Senator | 
Seabury C. Mastick declared in an ad-| 
; dress Aug. 19, at the conference of the! 
American Country Life Association at 
Cornell University. That amount must be | 
| raised from present or new sources in or- | 
der to reduce the property levy, and there | 
should be a reasonable assurance that the | 
| reduction once made will, be permanent, | 
| the Senator asserted. | 
The New York State budget “of $1,079,- 
000,000 for the current year is nearly equal 
to that of the Federal Government in 
1917, he pointed out. Of this amount, 
$750,819,000, or approximately 70 per cent, 
came from the general property tax. 


| 


| 
| 


Blanket Tax Revaluation 
Illegal in North Dakota | 


Bismarck, N. Dak., Aug. 19. 

A city commission sitting as a board of 
review may not reduce the assessed valu- | 
ation of residential property as a class, 20) 
per cent below that of previous years. The 
| North Dakota Attorney General's office has | 
|so advised the State Tax Commission. | 
The Board may review individual valu- | 
ations, but blanket reductions in the as- 
sessment of a particular class of property | 
is a function of the county board of 
equalization, the opinion held. | 
| 


Texas Ruling Clarifies 
Cigarette Stamp Tax 
| 


AusTIN, TEx., Aug. 19. | 
Cigarette stamps must be securely affixed 
to the wrapper of the individual retail 
package, the Texas Attorney General's 
cffice has advised State Treasurer Lock- | 
hart. If the stamp can be securely affixed 
to packages enclosed in glazed paper, that 
may be done, the opinion ruled. 


Pennsylvania to Draft 
Four New Codes of Law 


HarrisbBurG, Pa., Aug. 19. 

Codifications of the Pennsylvania laws 
on corporations, banking, insurance and 
building and loan associations will be pre- 








| 
| 





Okiahoma Oil Proration. Regulations 
Are Viewed as Price-:ixing Measure 


Judge Kennamer Says in Formal Dissent From Ruling 
Which Upheld State Orders That Injunction Should Have 


Been Granted to Restrain Enforcement 


Judge Franklin E. Kennamer, sitting 
in the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Oklahoma, 
declares, in dissenting to the majority 
opinion in the so-called Oklahoma oil 
proration case, that the Oklahoma 
statute and orders entered thereunder 
by the State Corporation Commission 
“were intended to accomplish one re- 
sult and that is price-fixing by regu- 
lating the law of supply and demand.” 

The dissenting opinion of Judge 
Kennamer was handed down in the 
case of Champlin Refining Co. v. Cor- 
poration Commission of Oklahoma, 
Equity No. 1156, in which Circuit 
Judges Cotteral and Phillips upheld 
the oil conservation law and proration 
orders thereunder as regulatory meas- 
ures, The complainant company was 
denied an injunction by the court to 
restrain the enforcement of the orders. 
(The majority opinion was published 
in full tert in the issue of Aug. 15.) 

Judge Kennamer states in his for- 
mal dissenting opinion, which was 
announced after the majority opinion 
had been handed down, that in his 
opinion the complainant company was 
entitled to a permanent injunction 
“from enforcing the rules and regu- 
lations in so far as they restrict the 
plaintiff's right to produce oil from 
its wells so long as it can do so with- 
out committing waste. The consum- 
ing public is entitled to purchase the 
refined products of crude oil in mar- 
kets free from the control of monopoly 
and where fair competition prevails.” 

The dissenting opinion of Judge 
Kennamer follows in full text: 


KENNAMER, District Judge (dissenting) — 


|Under the provisions of the act ap- 


| Secs. 7954-7963, Inc., C. O. 8, 1921, the | 
| Corporation Commission of Oklahoma is | 


proved Feb, 11, 1915 (8S. L. 1915, p. 35) 


vested with jurisdiction to hear any pro- 
ceeding instituted by any person, firm or 
corporation, or the Attorney General on 
behalf of the State, involving any ques- 
tions relaiing to the enforcement of the 
act, and to determine all questions of fact 





| dollars. , On or about June 30, 1930, the 


Corporation Commission of the State of| reasonable market demands, and that his | pajtimore 
Oklahoma entered an order entitled “Or-| property in a suit by the State, through | that since 


der No. 5181, Cause No. 10146,” which 
prescribed the allowable production from 
each of the principal oil producing fields) 
for the State of Oklahoma, which included | 


the production of oil in said fields, and 
on Oct, 28, 1930, made Order No. 5369, 
and from time to time and until within | 
a few days of the trial of this cause have 
amended and supplemented said orders 
so as to prorate the amount of produc- 
tion that may be produced from the va- 
rious properties of the complainant based | 
upon the estimated potential production 
of the various oil fields of the State of 
Oklahoma. 


Said orders purport to allow from time | 
to time the number of barrels of crudc 
oil te be produced daily from the oil 
fields of the State of Oklahoma, and 
said orders recite in support thereof that 
the number of barrels of crude oil allowed 
to be produced represent the reasonable 
market demands for crude oil from said 
State. The defendants have appointed 
and designated as their agents to enforce | 
the orders Otto B. Bradford, commonly 
known as an umpire, for the Oklahoma 
City field, and Ray H. Collins, known as 
an umpire, for the State at large and es- 
| pecially the greater Seminole field. 

These umpires are paid large and lu- 
crative salaries through voluntary contri- 
butions made by various oil companies op- 
erating in the various oil fields of the 
State. These contributing oil companies | 
have formed and designated an “Op-| 
erator’s Committee.” The “Operator's | 
Committee” represents oil companies that 
are competitors of complainant in the} 
business of producing, or refining and mar- | 
keting crude oil and its by-products. 








| Type of Action 
| Given Consideration 
The jurisdiction of this court to de- 


termine the constitutionality of the statute 
and the orders entered under the author- 







the complainant's properties, and pre-) struction Co., 269, U. S. 385, that “any 
scribed rules and regulations governing | ctatute which either forbids or requires the 
|doing of an act in terms so vague that 
men of common intelligence must neces- 
|sarily guess at. its meaning and differ as 
to its application, violates the first es- 
sential of due process of law.” | 


sonable 
duction and marketing of oil and gas, is 
well established. Qhio Oil Co. v. Indiana, | 


|Carbon Co., 254 U. S. 300. 


| to possession. 


taxes were erroneously paid, the payment | 
of the refunds to be in the “proper pro- 
portionate shares” 01 “vhe counvy’s and 
State’s proportionate amount of such tax 
so paid.” ‘Section 10384 R. Cc. M. 1921). | 
The above provisions are also retained in 
our present law ‘section 8 chapter 65 laws 
of 1923) and in addition thereto, it is pro- 
vided for the paymcnt of refunds in the 
case where an estimate has been made of 
the tax and the same is paid prior to 
determination by the court of the amount | 
of the tax, the excess, if any, to be re- 
funded by the county treasurer out of | 
any inheritance taxes in his possession, or 
by the State treasurer, if the County 
treasurer is without such money. 

In the original law it was provided that 
90 per cent of the taxes levied, less ex- 
penses of collections and deductions au- 
thorized by the act should be paid into 
the State treasury and be deposited to the 
credit of the general fund of the State, 
and 10 per cent thereof should be placed 
to the credit of the general school fund 
of the county. ‘Section 10399 R. C. M. 
1921.) This was the method of computa- 
tion evidently intended to be used in ar- 


fo 


Oo 
H 


n 


riving at the “proper proportionate shares” pursuance of a certification of distribution 


and ascertaining the “county's and State's | 
proportionate amount of such taxes 80 | 


> section 10384. Under the original act the 
county treasurer was required to pass on | 


part of the taxes ‘section 10395 R. C. M 
1921) and the county treasurer placed the 
county's share to the credit of the county 
school fund. However, by the enactment | 
of section 23 of said chapter 65, Laws of | 
1923, the Legislature changed the law re- | 
lating to the disposition of inheritance tax 
moneys and provided that 50 per cent of | 
the taxes levied, less deductions author- | 
ized by the act should be deposited to the 
credit of the general fund of the State and 
50 per cent should be deposited by the 
State Treasurer to the credit of the “in- 
heritance tax fund” to be distributed by 
him to the various counties of the State 
for the benefit of the schools therein, and 
by section 19 of said act the county treas- 
urer was required to remit all of the in- 
heritance tax moneys received by him to 
the State Treasurer instead of only a 
portion thereof, as the State's share, as 
provided in the former law. 


Distribution of Funds 


Such is also the present law. (Section 
7, chapter 50, Laws of 1925.) By section 
I of chapter 119, Laws of 1927, the Legis- 
lature created the State common school 
equalization fund and it is therein pro- 
vided that said fund shall consist of cer- 
tain moneys mentioned therein, among 
which are those of the inheritance tax 
fund found therein at the time of the 
enactment of the act, as well as those 
thereafter received for it, so that at the 
present time the general fund of the State 
receives 50 per cent of the inheritance fund 
and the common school equalization fund 
the other’50 per cent. Immediately upon 
receipt of the inheritance taxes, it is the 
duty of the State Treasurer to deposit the 
general fund's <hare to the credit of that 
fund and transfer to the common school 
equalization fund any moneys received for 
the credit of the inheritance tax fund. 

Section 34 of Article V of the Constitu- 
tion provides that no money shall be paid 
out of the treasury except upon appro- 
priations made by law, and section 10 of 
Article XII provides that all taxes levied 
for State purposes shall be paid into the 
State treasury and no money shall be 
drawn from the treasury except in pur- 
suance of specific appropriations made by 
law. These provisions would seem to 
preclude the State treasurer refunding 
any of the inheritance taxes, which by 
law he is required to credit and had 
credited to the general fund, for imme- 
diately they become a part of that fund 
and before they can be paid therefrom 
there must be a specific appropriation 
therefor by the Legislature. 

State ex rel. Journal Publishing Co. v. 
Kenney, 9 Mont. 389; 24 Pac. 96. In Re 
Pomeroy, 51 Mont. 119, 151, Pac. 333. 

Payment of Refund 

In the case presented by you there ha: 
been no appropriation from the general 
fund for the payment of the refund or 
refunds in general, and therefore -the 
treasurer would, in my opinion, be with- 
out authority to pay the refund or any 
part thereof, from the general fund, As 
only 50 per cent of the taxes was paid into 
the general fund it is apparent also that 
not more than 50 per cent of the refund 
should be paid therefrom even by virtue 
of an appropriation. 

As to the 50 per cent paid into the State 
common school equalization tund, this 
cannot be paid out except by appropriation 
also, but the act creating this special fund 
contains its own appropriation of all the 
moneys deposited in said fund and this 
is for the benefit of the schools. Money 
may only be paid out of that fund for 
the purposes specified in the law and 


a 
a 


n 
a 


a 


t 


| 


upon a warrant drawn by the auditor in| 


pared by the State Department of Justice 


Attorney General William A. Schnader has 
just orally announced. The drafting of 
these codes was recommended in Governor 
| Pinchot's 1931 budget message io the Leg- 
islature. 


be 
deputy in the Department. 
| assist in the preparation of the corpora-+tomed is herein attacked as unconstitu- 
tion code which will be drafted by a com- 
mittee headed by the Attorney General as 
chairman. 


the corporation code will be Miss S. M. R. 


porations, 
Metzger, Deputy Secretary of Revenue; | 
and John H. Fertig, Director of the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau. 


code has been prepared, a committee of 
corporation lawyers to cooperate will be 


Schnader. 


made by the State Board of Education | 
. acting as the comon school equalization 
paid” when paying a refund, as provided in | Board. The said Board can only distribute 
the moneys to the schools and therefore 
~;/no one has authority to draw or order 
to the State treasurer only the State’s| qrawn the moneys out of the fund for 
the purpose of paying 
treasurer can only pay out moneys from 
said fund upon a warrant drawn by the 
auditor in pursuance of the certification 
by the common school equalization Board 


take 


into this fund it should bear only one- 
half of the amount of the refund when 


priation therefor rom it for the purpose 
of paying the refund. 


|pay the refund mentioned in your com- 
munication but that the same must be 


the subject of an appropriation or appro- | eral producing wells equipped at an ex- 
priations by the Legislature. 









involved in such proceeding. 


The object of complainant’s action in- 
stituted in this court is to restrain the en- 
| forcement of certain orders of the Corpo- 
ration Commission restricting the amount 
of oil complainant may produce from its 
‘properties within certain oil fields in the 
State of Oklahoma. Such orders are 
designated as proration orders. The statute 
upon which the proration orders are bot- 


r introduction in the 1933 Legislature, 


The drafting of three of the codes will 
in charge of E. Russell Shockley, a 
He will also 


‘tional, and the orders made under the 
authority of the statute are attacked as un- 
constitutional in that they deny the com- 
plainant due process of law. The act in- 
| volved is set out in full in the majority 
opinion. 

The material allegations of complain- 
ant's bill and the evidence introduced at 
| the trial of the cause disclose complainant 
jis a corporation organized and existing 
| under and by virtue of the laws of the 
| State of New Mexico, and has been duly 
authorized to transact business within the 
| State of Oklahoma, with its —_ of- 
fice and business located in the City of 
Enid, Okla. It is engaged in the business 
=j\of producing, transporting, refining and 
| marketing petroleum and natural gas, and 
their products. 


Others on the committee in charge of 


‘Hara, Deputy Aitorney General; Charles 
. Hollinger, Chief of the Bureau of Cor- 
State Department; Leon D. 


After the first draft of the corporation 


amed, according to Attorney General 


| crude oil. 


; and other products. 


a refund. The! 


Orders Restricting 
Production Reviewed 


nd he may not pay out any moneys upon 
ny other authority. He therefore cannot 
from said fund any part of the, 
1oneys therein to pay refunds. Likewise, 
s only 50 per cent of the taxes are paid | 


the distribution of its refined products 
among its customers and trade in Okla- 
homa, Texas, Colorado, Kansas, Arkansas 
and many other States. 





It has and op-| 


nd if the Legislature makes no appro-| anq’ 256 wholesale stations in various| 
States. It has 45 producing oil and gas 
leases and many undeveloped leases, all| 
It is therefore my opinion that the State | representing an investment of several mil- | 
reasurer does not have the authority to} lion dollars. 

It has made a large Investment in leases 
in the Oklahoma City field and has sev-| 


penditure of several hundred thousand | 


« CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


COUNTIES—Fiscal affairs—Claims against county—Exhaustion of funds—Effect of 
creation of special fund for special purpose—Exhaustion of fund by misconduct of 
officers— « 

Where a particular fund was established by a New -Mexico county under the 
Budget Act for the purchase of election supplies during a certain year, a seller of 
election supplies to the county during such yeay, in reliance on such fund, could 
recover from the county the purchase price, although the fund created for the pay- 
ment thereof had been exhausted by the unlawful diversion of the fund to other 
purposes, and was not required to rely for payment thereof on subsequent col- 
lections of revenue belonging to the year, but the rule was otherwise as to the pur- 
chase of office supplies for which no special fund was created, in which case the 
seller's only remedy was to share pro rata with other claimants in subsequent col- 
lections of delinquent taxes for such year. 

Las Vegas Independent Publishing Co. v. Board of County Commissioners of San 
Miguel County, N. Mex.; N. Mex. Sup, Ct., No. 3578, July 21, 1931. 





LANDLORD AND TENANT—Leases—Option to purchase before specified date— 
Exercise of option to renew as condition to exercise of option to purchase— 

Where a two year lease gave the lessee an option to renew for a third year and 
in another clause gave him an option to purchase the premises at any time before 
a specified date, the date on which the lease would have expired if renewed for the 
additional third year, the lessee could exercise the option to purchase during the 
third year, although he had not exercised the option to renew and was in posses- 
sion during such year as a holdover month to month tenant, since the renewal of 
the lease was not a prerequisite to the exercise of the option to purchase inasmuch 
as the two options were independent of each other, 

Union Oil Company of California v. Hale et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23173, July 
20, 1931. 

MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Parent’'s liability for injuries caused by operation 
of parent's automobile by son—Permitting son to operate automobile in violation of 
law as negligence—Proximate cause— 

A father who permitted his son, under 16 years of age, to drive his automobile, 
in violation of Oregon laws, was liable for injuries to a pedestrian struck by the 
automobile while driven by the son; such liability was predicated, not om the 
father’s responsibility for the torts of the son, but on the theory that he himself 
was negligent in permitting his son to drive his automobile in violation of law; 
such negligence was the proximate cause of the injuries. 

Millar v. Semler; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1764, July 28, 1931. 

MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Parent’s liability for injuries caused by operation 
of parent's automobile by son—Establishment of prima facie case by evidence of 
ownership— 

In an action against the owner of an automobile for injuries caused by the un- 
lawful operation of the automobile by his son under 16 years of age, in which the 
owner defended on the ground that the car was being driven at the time of the 
accident without his knowledge or consent, evidence that the defendant was the 
owner of the automobile established a prima facie case against him for the fn- 
juries sustained, although he was not present at the time of the accident, and, in 
the absence of evidence that he had not permitted his son to drive the car, was 
sufficient for submission to the jury of the question of his liability; the owner 
could not invoke the presumption of innocence to overcome such prima facie case, 
although there was no direct evidence that he did permit his son to operate the 
automobile. 


Millar v. Semler; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1764, July 28, 1931, 


ity of the statute was not seriously ques- 


tioned at the hearing. 


This is not an 


action against the State in violation of the 
Eleventh Amendment to the Constiution 


of the United States. 
strain an officer of the State from acting | 5 value. 


An action to re- 


under a statute alleged to be in violation | 
of the Constitution of the United States, | 
or otherwise violating a citizen's consti- | 
tutional rights, is not a suit against the | 


State. 


unanimous court, in Home Telephone &| session is a valuable pro 
Telegraph Co. v. Los Angeles, 227 U. 8 


Chief Justice White, speaking for a} 


278, 57 L. Ed. 510, held that the prohibi- 


tions and guaranties of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the National Constitution | 


are addressed to, and control, not only | 


the States, but also every person, whether | or come under 
natural or juridical, who is the repository | the natural rese 
of State power, and among other things mer owner is gone.” Thus, an established 


said: 


the amendment is that it presupposes the | to protection as other property rights. 


“Here again the settled construction of | 


possibility of an abuse by a State officer | 


or 


representative of the powers pos- 








cilities or produces his oil in excess of | 


the Attorney General or any county at- 
torney, may be placed in an indeterminate 


Classification 


of clay incense burners in the shape 
figures of Buddha and Chinese pagodas 
was involved in a tariff issue which has | 
just been determined here by the United | 
| States Customs Court in favor of the Gov- 
| ernment, 


usual, customary or ordinary articles of 


Import Rate Upheld [ ibe] Suit Based 


On Incense Burners 
scicaatlSclmmmccig 


| 
| 


RS On Unfair Report 
med Of Trial Upheld 


| 

Florida Supreme Court Says 
Inaccurate and Biased Ac- 
counts of Proceedings Are 
Not Privileged 


as 
Earthenware as Claimed 
By Importer Denied 


/ 





New York, Aug. 19.—The classificatio 
° 


mn | 
f | 


| 


The court affirms the judgment of the| 
appraising officers to the effect | 


the merchandise was neither | 
| di 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., Aug. 19, 


Newspapers publishing reports of ju- 
cial proceedings which are not accurate, 


earthenware, nor usually, customarily, fair and impartial are subject to actions 

receivership. ordinarily or even frequently used, it was for }jbel. sanording +6. & oan of the 
It was held in Connally v. General Con- | not common earthenware within the Florida Supreme Court. The court held 
— of paragraph 210, Tariff Act Of that a publication of proceedings in a 


| 
Regulatory Powers | 


Of State Considered 


The power of the State to provide rea- 
regulations to prevent actual 
waste, or wasteful utilization in the pro- 


177 U. S. 190; Lindsley v. Natural Carbonic | 
Gas Co., 220 U. S. 61; Walls v. Midland | 


The reason for the rule is that wasté of 
the natural resources of the State is not 


gas, and all such owners are entitled to an 
equal privilege of reducing oil and gas to 


that the owners of land in a common oil! 
pool own such oil and gas in common, 
and the right of one owner to reduce oil 
and* gas underlying the surface of his 
land to possession is dependent upon the 
ability of another owner to reduce the oil) 
and gas beneath the surface of his land) 
No such rule of property | 
exists in the State of Oklahoma. | 
Oklahoma to drill wells and reduce oil | 
and gas to possession which lies beneath | 


the Fourteenth Amendment to the Fed- 


in and under the land so long as it re- | 
mains therein, and the owner of such 
land has a vested right to use it and to 
enjoy the profits accruing therefrom, since 
without the latter the former cannot be | 
Wright v. Carter, 97 Okla., 46; | 


Green v. Biddle, 8 Wheat. 1-76, 5 L Ed.|QGommission and all the evidence intro- 


ad valorem, under paragraph 211, as dec- 
orated earthenware, is upheld. 


20 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
210 of the 1922 law. At the trial, wit- 
|nesses for 
| they sold from $25,000 to $30,000 worth 
of the merchandise in a year and that 
the merchandise is ordinarily used in the 
household. I 
| points out in its decision, was insufficient | 
to prove that the articles were 
mon.” 
(Protest 271130-G-5333, etc.) 


| 
them in the channels of legitimate com- 
a merce. 
{only detrimental to the common weal. tional authority when, under the pretense 
but also injuriously affects the rights of | of preventing waste, it attempts to reg- 
landowners over a common pap! of oil Or | yjate 
| pose 
| price 
possession. Ohio Oil Co., v. Indiana, supra ae 
I can not subscribe to the conclusion | myst 


tion 2 of the act that it is a price fixing 
statute. 
sion to determine at what price oil and 
gas may be marketed. 
tion of the application for 
injunction counsel for the defendants con- 
ceded that section 2 of the act was in- 
_ | valid as a price fixing statute. 
The right of an owner of land within|of the Commission recite that because 
of market demands the daily production 
of the State of Oklahoma must be re- 
his land is a property right protected by | stricted to approximately 550,000 barrels 


Purposes of Restriction 
|Orders Are Discussed 


1 


|criminal prosecution, which it found was 
;not accurate or impartial, was neither 
; absolutely or qualifiedly privileged. 

A distinction was noted between the 
rules of liability which obtain in regard 
to defamatory words published by par- 
| ties, counsel or witnesses in the course 
|of judicial proceedings and those which 
|obtain in regard to defamatory words 
published by a newspaper in reporting 
what has transpired in a judicial pro- 
| ceeding. 


The collector’s assessment at 50 per cent 


The importers contended for duty at 


the importers testified that 


This testimony, the court 


Jury May Infer Malice 


| “The publication of an article,” it was 
stated, “may be in such a manner and 
|under such circumstances as to show a 
reckless disregard of therights of the 
plaintiff and of the consequences to the 
| plaintiff as to authorize a jury to infer 
}and find--the existence of malice where 
;such reckless disregard and want of care 
would amount to gross negligence.” 
Judge Davis stated, in specially con- 
curring with the majority opinion writ- 
ten by Chief Justice Buford, that a ruling 
helding a “large metropoliton newspaper 
liable absolutely for every distorted re- 
port of happenings in court procedure 
| which may appear in its columns, on the 
| bare fact that the reports are inaccurate, 
|although published in good faith, is con- 
| trary to what I conceive to be the proper 
application of our libel laws to modern 
| conditions. 
| “My view is that the present-day news- 
| paper performs a public service analogous 
to that performed by telegraph and tele- 
| phone companies in gathering and pub- 
|lishing the news. In this respect the 
publication of what purports to be news 


| 
“com- | 
Judge Young wrote the decision. 


The State exceeds its constitu- 


market demands, and for the pur- 
of regulating and controlline the 
at which the owner of oil and gas, 
it has been reduced to posses:.ui 
market such product. 


It is plain from the provisions of sec- 
The act empowers the Commis- 
In the presenta- 


temporary 


The orders 


bof oil daily, and the Commission attempts! differs fro: itori 
eral Constitution. The Oklahoma Supreme | by its orders, not only to restrict the | m editorial and other matters 


| Court has repeatedly followed the rule | daily amount of production, but also to 
| that an estate in fee simple in lands in| prorate the markets among the various 
Oklahoma includes all oil and gas in place | oil pools of the State. 


| which are original compositions and for 
| which a stricter rule of liability can and 
| Should be applied. 


Due and Ordinary Care Needed 
“The liability of a newspaper in pub- 
| lishing in its columns matters purporting 
| to be news gathered by its reporters and 
It is only reasonable to infer from the conveyed to it in the usual course of busi- 
anguage employed in the orders of the "€SS should be placed on the basis of 
| whether or not the publisher has used 


566; Terrance v, Thompson, 263 U. 8. 215, | quced on the trial of the cause that the | (ve and ordinary care in ascertaining the 


68 L. Ed. 274. 

In the case of Wright v. Carter Oil Co., 
supra, the Oklahoma Supreme Court said: 
“The right to reduce oi 
perty right.” 
the same case, the court held that “oil 
and gas belong to the owner of the land | 
and are a part of it so long as they are on 
it or in it and subject to his control, but 
when they ‘escape and go into other lands, 
another's control through 
rvoir, the title of the for- 
rule of property has grown around oil and | 
gas, and such property rights are subject 


In Ohio Oil Co. y. Indiana, supra, the | 
court said: “On the other hand as to the} 


sessed, and deals with such a contingency. |gas and oil, the surface proprietors with- | 


It provides, therefore, for a case where | in the gas field all have the right to reduce 
one who is in possession of State power|tO possession the gas and oil beneath. 
It owns and operates an | uses that power to the doing of the wrongs ley | ¢ ; 
| oil refinery at Enid, Okla., with a daily | which the amendment forbids, even al- | this right which belongs to them without| that millions of barrels of crude oil are 
| capacity of approximately 17,000 barrels of | though the consummation of the wrong | 4 taking of private property.” In West v.; now confined in storage. 
It refines and manufactures |may not be within the powers possessed, | Kansas Natural Gas Co., 221 U. 8. 229,|ture deems storage of 
| gasoline, kerosene, lubricating oil, waxes,|if the commission of the wrong itself is | the court in referring to the opinion of the 
rendered possible or is efficiently aided | court in Ohio Oil Co. v. Indiana, supra, 
by the State authority lodged 
wrongdoer. 
of the amendment is that where an officer | 
or other representative of a State, in the | 
That in connection with its refinery it| exercise of the authority with which he is 
|operates approximately 725 tank cars for|Clothed, misuses the power possessed to 
do a wrong forbidden by the amendment,|show that if they could not be deprived | 
inquiry concerning whether the State has | of the right to reduce the gas to possession 
authorized the wrong is irrelevent, and|they could not be deprived of any right 


| 


in the) 
That is to say, the theory | 


ve Federal judicial power is competent | 


Decisions in Previous 


Cases Are Discussed 


Suits in the Federal Court to restrain 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commissioners 
from using the color of their office to 


|deny a citizen or corporation rights guar- 


anteed by the Fourteenth Amendment 
have heen frequently maintained. Okla- 
homa Operating Co. v. Love, 252 U. 8. 
331; Oklahoma Gin Co., v. State of Okla- 
homa et al., 252 U. S. 339. See also Geor- 


| gia Power Co., v. Decatur, 281 U. 8. 505; | 
|L. & N. R. R. Co., v. Garnett, 231 U. 8. | 
313; Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co. v.} 


State Public Utilities Commission, 249 U. 
S. 432; Philadelphia Co. v. Stimson, 223 
U. S. 605; Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. 8S. 


| 356; Virginia v. Rives, 100 U. S. 313; 25 


C. J., sec. 53, page 743. 

In Langford v. United States, 101 U. Ss. 
341-346, Mr. Justice Miller, speaking for 
the court, said: 

“The maxim, that the King can do no 
wrong, has no place in our system of 
constitutional law, as applicable either 


}to the Government or to any of its of- 
| ficers.” 
If the national courts did not possess | 


this jurisdiction “the Constitution, steel 
framed, of the national fabric would fall 
in ruin.” Free institutions, personal lib- 


See Looney, Attorney General 


U. S. 178. Mr. Chief Justice White in 
page 191 said: 

“There is a contention to which we 
have hitherto postponed yeference, that 
the court below was without jurisdiction 
because the suit against the State officers 
to enjoin them from enforcing the stat- 
utes in the discharge of duties resting 
upon them was in substance and effect 
a suit against the State within the mean- 
ing of the Eleventh Amendment. But 
the unsoundness of the contention has 
been so completely established that we 
need only refer to the leading authorities. 





Ex parte Young, 209 U. S. 123: Western 


Union Telegraph Co. v. Andrews, 216 U. | 
elegraph Co. | 


8S. 165; Home Telephone & T. 
v. Los Angeles, 227 U. S. 278 

In Terrance v. Thompson, 
197, 214, 65 L, Ed. 255, the Supreme Court 
of the United States held: “Equity juris- 
diction will be exercised to enjoin the 
threatened enforcement a State law 
which cgntravenes the Federal Con- 


of 


stitution wherever it is essential in order 
effectually to protect property rights and 
rights of persons against injuries other-! 


wise irremediable.’ 


The conclusion reached by my distin- | 


guished colleagues “That the statute is 
too indefinite and uncertain to be sus- 
tained as a penal statute,” cannot be seri- 
ously controverted. The drastic provisions 
of the statute subject an oil operator to a 
penalty of $5,000 fine, 30 days in jail, or 
both, in the discretion of the court when 


such operator committed economic waste, 
to | 


underground waste, waste incidental 





erty and property rights would be de- | 
| stroyed. 
of the State of Texas v. Crane Co., 245 | 


disposing of the same contention made, at | 


263 U. s,| 


They could not be absolutely deprived of | 


said: 


Right of Bossession 
Of Oil Is Discussed 


“It surely can not need argument 


attached to it when in possession.” The 


erates approximately 470 miles of pipe| to afford redress jor the wrong by dealing | trial court in the cited case, | 
lines for the transportation of its prod-| With the officer and the result of his|an act of the Legislature 
ucts; 263 retail gasoline filling stations,|¢tertion of power.” (Italics mine.) 


of Oklahoma 
prohibiting the transportation of natural 
gas in interstate commerce, held (172 
Fed. 545) that natural gas found within | 
the territorial limits of a State was not a 
product which the State may conserve 
and preserve by law as a thing in which 
the people of the State have a common 
interest, as wild animals, but that it was) 
an absolute property right, of which the 
owner can not be deprived without just 
compensation. 

,. The Supreme Court of the United 
States in Brown v. Spilman, 155 U. 8. 
665, at page 669, said: “Petroleum gas 
and oil are substances of a peculiar char- 
acter, and decisions in ordinary cases of 
mining, for coal and other minerals which 
have a fixed situs, can not be applied to 
|contracts concerning them without some 
qualifications. They bslohg to the owner 
of the land, and are part of it, so long 
|as they are on it or in it, or subject to 
his control, but when they escape and go 
into other land, or come under another's 
control, the title of the former owner is 
gone. If an adjoining owner drills his | 
‘own land and taps a deposit of oil or 
gas, extending under his neighbor's field, 
so that it comes into his well, it becomes 
| his property. Brown v. Vandergrift, 80 
Penn. St. 142, 147; 


Cases (Penn.), 103. 

While the State, in the exercise of its 
police power, has the power, through ap- 
propriate legislation, to protect the public 
morals, health and safety, it cannot take 
private property from one person and 
trans‘er it to another for the private use 
,and benefit of such person. The exercise 
of the police power is subject to constitu- 
tional limitations. “The chief restriction 
on this class of legislation is that vested 
rights must not be disturbed.” Cooley's 
Constitutional Limitations, page 744. 


Finding of Court 
In Similar Case 


| stricting the amounts of daily production 
|in the State of Oklahoma was for the: 
and gas to pos- | purpose of requiring all owners of oil and | 
In|gas to market it at what is commonly 
termed the “ 
price” is simply a pric» agreed to be paid | 
|by the purchasing companies that sub- 
stantially constitute the “Operator’s Com- 
mittee.” 


|Gefendants that if the amount of oil to 
be produced is not restricted under the 
| proration orders of the Commission it will 
}result in waste through storage of crude 
| oil, especially storage in earthen tanks. 
Aside from a rule prohibiting 


i 
r 


storage of crude oil. 


tanks wasteful, and there is no evidence 
that such practice has been engaged in, 


act prohibiting such storage. 
dence is uncontroverted that the com- 
plainant in this case has been and 
capable of producing, refining and mar- 
to keting its products without waste. 


| crude oil is not a public service business 
|The producer does not devote his prop-| 
\ , erty to a public use so as to give the 
in construing; State the power to regulate it like rail- 
}10ads and othr public utilities. 
Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial 
| Relations, 
Bro. v. Banton, 273 U. S. 430. 


\To Fix His Own Sale Price 


Corporation Commission, can regulate or 
| fix the price of crude oil. 
| has 


| Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial 
| Relations, 262 U. 8. 522; Fairmont Cream- 
lery Co. v. State of Minnesota, 274 U. S. 1,) 


| my associates I can not escape the con- 


Westmoreland Nat.|°@uitable taking except “whenever 
Gas Co.’s Appeal, 25 Weekly Notes of | fll production from any common source 


| 


In Lawton v. Steele, 152 U. S. 133, 38] 


L. Ed. 385, the court said: “To justify the 
State in thus interposing its authority in 
behalf of the public, it must appear first, 
that the interests of the public generally, 
as distinguished from those of a particu- 
lar class, require such interference; and. 
second, that the means are reasonably 
necessary tor the accomplishment of the 


purpose, and not unduly oppressive upon | 
The Legislature may not, un-| 


individuals. 


der the guise of protecting the public in- | 


teregt, arbitrarily 


sary restrictions upon lawful occupations; 
in other words, its determination as to 
what is a proper exercise of its police 
powers is not final or conclusive, but is 
subject to the superyision of the courts.” 

The Siate has no title to oil and gas 


, ; interfere with private | 
business, or impose unusual and unneces- 


in place, and is without power to appro- | 


priate the oil and gas in and under the 
lands of one owner to the use and benefit 
of another owner. The only interest the 
State has under its police power is to 
prevent actual waste and to provide equal 


privileges to every landowner to reduce | 


production in excess of transportation fa- |such products to possession and place | 


facts it attempts to publish from an ap- 
| parently reliable source. 
| “When it does so, or when its employed 
reporters who gather news for it are com- 
petent and trained men in their profes- 
|sion and are not negligent in getting 
| their facts from apparently and reason- 
| ably believed to be authentie sources, I 
do not think the newspaper publisher 
| falls within the ancient rules of the com- 
{mon law relating to libel which originated 
under the monarchy of England where 
free speech was looked upon as an un- 
| Wise institution of democracy and there- 
fore not to be encouraged, and where 
newspapers, where permitted to exist at 
all, could only do so by grace of the King 
and Parliament who, not especially favor- 
ing them, never extended to them the 
freedom of the press which has charac- 
| terized these United States.” 

The decision was handed down in the 
case of Shiell v. The Metropolis Company, 


ole purpose of the Commission in re- 


sted price.” The “posted 


It is the contention of counsel for the 


storage 
n earthen tanks the Commission has in 
no manner undertaken to regulate the 


It is a matter of common knowledg? 


If the Legisla- 
oil in earthen | 





firm or corporation, bears to the total pro- 
duction of such common source ot supply,” 
whenever, quoting section 2, “there is not 
& market demand therefor at the well at 
@ price equivalent to the actual value of 
such crude oil or petroleum,” as deter- 
mined by the Commission. 


| Price at Well During Periods 
Of Depression Said to Vary 


_ Section 4 means that whenever there 
is not a market at the price fixed by the 
Corporation Commission for “the full 
production from any common source of 
supply of crude oil or petroleum in this 
State” then “any person, firm, or cor- 
poration having the right to drill into 
}and produce oil from any such common 
| source of supply, may take therefrom 
only such proportion of all crude oil and 
petroleum that may be produced there- 
from” and sold “at the well at™a price 
equivalent to the actual value of such 
crude oil or petroleum” as determined 
by the Corporation Commision under the 
authority attempted to be conferred upon 
it by Section 2 of the act. 


If this is not the correct construction 
and the Legislature intended to author- 
ize the Commission to enforce in the oil 
fields “a just distribution, to arise from 
the enjoyment” by the operators -in that 
field ‘of their privilege to reduce to 
possession,” then why did not the Legis- 
lature prohibit an operator from pumping 
his wells unless his adjoining neighbor 
in the same pool has facilities for pump- 
ing oil from the common source (and an 
operator using a pump may restrain an 
adjoining operator from leaving open un- 
producing wells on his property the effect 
‘of which is to interfere with the action of 
the pump. Higgins Oj] & Fuel Co. v. Guar- 
anty Oil Co., 145 La—, 5 A. L. R. 411 and 
note; Bassel v. West Virginia Central Gas 
Co.,— W. Va.—, 12 A. L. R. 1398; Thornton 
on Oil & Gas, 3rd ed., vol. 1, see. 32) and why 
did net the Legislature require an operator 
to shut down his offset wells in the event 
his adjoining neighbor's wells are checked 
up by casing and thereby prevented from 
producing? The so-called proportionate 
taking as provided for by Section 4 only 


uring recent years, it can pass a brief 
The evi- | 


is 


Producing, refining and marketing 


Charles 


262 U. S. 522, and Tyson & 


Producer Said to Have Right 


It is also well settled that the Legisla- 
ture, neither directly nor through the 


The producer 
the right under the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the National Constitution 
to fix his own price. Williams v. Stand- 
ard Oil Company, 278 U. S. 239; Tyson | 
& Bro. v.. Banton, 273 U. S. 418; Charles 


and Ribnik v. McBride, 277 U. S. 350. 
With all deference to the opinion of 


clusion that section 4 of the act is no 
more nor less than a part of the legisla- 
tive scheme to fix prices for crude oil 
and that it does not provide for a fair 
and equitable porportionate taking by 
separate operators in the common field. 
Section 4 does not purport to require 
the 


* % 


of supply can only be obtained 
under conditions constituting waste, as 
herein defined,” which must mean that a 
person “having the right to drill into and 
produce oil from any such common 
source of supply, may take’ therefrom 
only such propsrtion of all crude oil and 
petroleum that may be produced there- 
from, without waste, as the production 


of the wells or wells of any such person, [Continued on 


Page 7, Column 5.) 





Tissue regrowth 


proved by actual 
tests on Zonite antiseptic 


Actual laboratory tests upon tissue cultures have 
demonstrated that Zonite, in the dilutions used in 
practice, has the property of stimulating tissue growth. 
The product is hypertonic and tends to hasten healing. 


Furthermore, Zonite is a safe antiseptic. In its working 


dilutions it is non-irritating and non-caustic, and it 
does not coagulate albumin, Its recommended dilu- 
tions provide ample reserve strength. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Chrysler Building, New York 
| 
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New Jersey Act Reinforcing Steel Fabricators 








Motor Vehicle Commissioner 


‘ as The reinforcing steel fabricating and) thing of value to agents, employes, or rep- 
Explains Provisions of distributing industry has accepted trade resentatives of customers or prospective 
° practice rules adopted by it in confer- customers or to agents, employes, or rep- 
Law Concerning Arrest of ence with the Federal Trade Commission resentatives .of competitors’ 
in April, 1929, as reworded followinq,re- without the knowledge of their employers | 
consideration by the Commission, the Com- or principals, as an inducement to infiu- 
mission announced Aug. 18. Six rules ence ‘their employers or principals to pur- 
Trenton, N. J., Aug. 19.| previously adopted were not accepted by chase or contract to purchase industry | 
products from the maker of a gift or 
not approved by the Board of Public Util- The Commission's announcement incor- offer, or to influence such employers or 
j porating its statement to the industry fol-| principals to refrain from dealing or con- 
ity Commissioners can be arrested at once |} g he ustry \Eracting to deal with competitors, is an 
but operators under the Board's jurisdic-| Trade practice conference rufes adopted , U"{@iT trade practice. ad 
Group II: Rule A.—The Commission 
substituted and accepted the following for 
Rule 6, Group II, as published Nov. 6, 
1929: 
“The reinforcing 


Violators 


Operators of interstate buses on routes | ‘he Commission. 


upon a violation of the State Traffie Act, lows in full text: 


tion can only be served with a summons, by the reinforcing steel fabricating and 
according to an opinion by Assistant At- | distributing industry at a conference held 
torney General George M. Eichler. in Asheville, N. C., in April, 1929, have 
The ruling was cited in a bulletin sent been accepted by the industry following 
by State Motor Vehicle Commissioner a partial rewording by the Federal Trade 
Hoffman to magistrates and local police) Commission. The Commission also de- 
asking their cooperation in a crusade clined to approve or accept six rules 
against speeding and reckless driving. formerly accepted as expressions of the 
The campaign is to be directed against industry. 
all types of motor vehicles, it was stated. Rules designated Group I as covering 
practices held to be violations of the law, 


Arrests Explained i pertain to the following subjects: Induc- 
Confusion has existed as to the right to ing breach of contract; false branding; 


afrest without warrant because of the deceptive advertising; secret payment of 
wording of the Traffic Act on that point. rebates; discrimination in price between 
The right to make an immediate arrest, | different purchasers of commodities; and 
said Commissioner Hoffman in comment- directly or indirectly giving money or any- 
ing upon the ruling, applies to all buses thing of value to agents of customers or 
transporting passengers in New Jersey tO representatives of competitors’ customers 
or from another State. without the knowledge of their employers 

Following is the full text of the opinion: or principals. 

Section 9, article 15, of the Traffic Act Group II rules accepted as expressions 
provides that when a bus driver violates Of the tiade relate to such subjects as 
the Traffic Act while operating a bus on definition of the reinforcing steel fabricat- 
a route approved by the Public Utilities ing and distributing industry; independent 
Commissioners, he can not be arrested. Publication of price lists; arbitration; 
ee ee aie tec Goucminig ones; waking the 

* s er sts; : 
—_ ens eee Fg Ea ag terms of sale a part of published price 
the same manner as any other offender schedules; and a committee on trade 
of the law. ? practices. 


It is to be noted that the exception is Official Statement 
only applicable to offenses under the ‘ Bis 
Traffic Act, and for the violation of any Of the Commission 
other law, as for example the Motor Ve- sa <3 
hicle Act, the offender is liable to arrest ,, 75€, Commission's official statement to 


‘ ‘ Hiei _ the reinforcing steel industry is as follows: 
den 6 Grate 18. ee A Trade Practice Conference for the 


i eos + Reinforcing Steel Fabricating and Dis- 

x . wa tributing Industry was held in Asheville, 
Gas Firm Unqualified N. C., April 18, i929, under the direction 

S of Commissioner Garland S. Ferguson Jr., 
r oi the Federal -Trade Commission, as- 
To Sue m Mary land sisted by Stephen C. Van Fleet, Assistant 
a Director of Trade Practice Conferences. 
4 The percentage of the industry present! 
Ruling Based on Requirement or otherwise represented at the Confer- 
ss , ence was not ascetrained. In addition 
Of Control by State to registration by 35 firms, the member- 
ship of the Concrete Reinforcing Steel 
Reaeraes, afe., Aug. 8. Institute was also represented. 

The Maryland Gas Transmission Cor- after a brief address by Commissioner 
poration is not legally qualified to main- | Ferguson, the Conference discussed and 
tain an action in the courts of this State. aqopted 20 resolutions dealing with va- 
according. to a ruling by Judge C. Gus rious trade or business practices. The 
Grason in the Baltimore County Court. Commission, after consideration, has re- 


The corporation is constructing a pipe worded some of these resolutions and has 
line through Maryland to convey natural divided them into Group I and Group II. 
gas to other States and sought to con- Those in Group I the Commission has 
cemn land owned by A. B. Griswold. approved, and those in Group II the Com- 

It was contended by the company that | Mission has accepted as expressions of 
it is engaged solely in interstate commerce the trade. The Commission declined to 
and that the corporation is not subject to | ®PProve or accept Rules 7, 9, 12, 13, 14 and 
the jurisdiction of the Public Service Com- | 16 ‘Group II), as published Nov. 6, 1929. 
mission. It was conceded that the cor-|It further declined to approve or accept 
poration has not qualified with the State | Resolutions 11 and 20, as adopted by the 
Tax Commission to do business within | dustry. 
the State. The Commission has directed that no- 


E in ne os naferring ; 
The ruling of Judge Grason was based tice be sven tha ‘ at referring 0 = 
} that denies the right t quoting trade practice conference rules, 
cn a <4 : y* .t e aamets é a ov le the form in which they appear in the 
mn G2 GUN MH Bate © S to companies | Commission’s Official Statement be fol- 
not qualified with the Tax Commission . sil edantd dae ain cs 
5 c lowed with reference to wording, group- 
and not amenable to control by the Public ing. numbering and lettering 
Service Commission. g. 8 ne 
| Group I: Rule 1.—The Commission 
substifuted and approved the following for 


Accident Claims oy 1, Group I, as published Nov. 6, 
1929: 


e “Maliciously inducing or attempting to 
Decrease in Oregon induce the breach of existing contracts | 
between competitors and their customers | 


v " ¥ c by any false or deceptive means whatso- 
Compensation Cases Total 32,- ever, or interfering with or obstructing 


714 in Fiscal Year 


“reinforcing 


contract 


the performance of amy such contractual | 
|duties gr services by any such means, | 





Handling of Disputes 
In Reasonable Manner 


Rule C.—The Commission 
and accepted the following for Rule 10, 
Group II, as published Nov. 6, 1929: 


“The industry approves the practice of 
handling disputes in a fair and reason- 
able manner, coupled with a spirit of mod- 
eration and good will, 
should be made by the disputants them- 
selves to arrive at an agreement. 
able to do so they should agree, if pos- 
sible, upon arbitration under some one of 
the prevailing codes.” 


Rule D.—The Commission 
and accepted the following for Rule 11, 
Group II, as published Nov 
“It is the judgment of this conference 
that the indusiry 
operation with buyers a standard form of 
which will 
the rights of both buyers and sellers.” 
Rule E.—The Commission 
and accepted the following for 
Group II, as published Nov. 6, 
“It is the judgment 
that each member should install a proper 
and accurate method for determining his 
cost.” 
Rule F.—The Commission 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
9 as adopted by the industry: 

“The industry approves the practice of 
making the terms of sale a part of all 
published price schedules.” 
Rule G-—The Commission 
and accepted the following for Rule 17, 
Group II, as published Nov. 6, 1929: 

“A Committee on 
hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and to perform 
such acts aS may be proper to put these 
rules into effect.” 

By direction of the Commission. 
B. Johnson, Secretary. 

P. S.—Attention 
Trade Commission v 
decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
apparently held that in order for a prac- 
tice to constitute an 
competition 
the tendency to 
business of competitors. 


U 
Relating to Bus 4”¢ Distributors Accept Rules Reveals Relative 


Traftie Clarified Federal Commission Revises Trade Practice. 
~ . Regulations for Industry 


‘Trend af Movement Is Dis- 


steel fabricating and 
distributing industry shall be defined as 
including any person, firm or corporation 
fabricating, selling or distributing steel re- 
inforcing bars, spirals, wire mesh, perma- 
nent and removable forms, 
products sold in connection with concrete 
reinforcing materials (hereinafter termed 
or placing or 
erecting any reinforcing materials so sold 
or distributed, in the United States.” 

Rule B.—The Commission accepted Rule 

Group II, as published Nov. 6, 
which reads as follows: 

“The industry approves the practice of 
each individual member 
independently publishing and circulating 
to the purchasing trade its own price lists.” 


materials”), 


should adopt 


Trade Practices 


is called to Federal 
Raladam Company, 


it must be shown 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 











Gain in Decade Judge Says in Dissent That. Enforcement 
Should Have Been Enjoined | 


closed mm Analysis of becomes operative in flush pools or in 


y <j pools the full production of which can 
Rural and City Residents not find a market “at the well at a price 


Made bv Census Bureau | cauivalent to the actual value of such 
: | crude oil or petroleum” as determined by 
| the Corporation Commission. 


[Continued from Page 1.] No provision is made prohibiting an op- 


population is shown, by color and nativity, | 
in Table 2. 
The total urban population comprised 


on Oil & Gas, 3rd ed. vol. 1, sec. 33) and 


thereby artificdlly increasing the produc- 
34,154,760 males and 34,800,063 females, Or tion of oi] therefrom, although his neigh- 


98.1 males per 100 females. This exceSS por may not be able to shoot his wells. 
in the number of females is shown by all yy is clear to my mind that section 4 is 
classes of the population except the for-' nothing more than a mere mask behind 
eign-born whites, and that designated which to disguise the price fixing fea- 
“Other races,” The urban foreign-born tyros of the statute. Section 4 clearly 
whites show a considerable excess of males, contemplates markets and not an equal 
111.0 per 100 females. The urban Negroes 
show only 91.3 males per 100 females, this 
representing a numerical excess of fe- 
males amounting to 235,597. 

In the total rural population, on the 
other hand, there is a decided excess of 
males, the sex ratio being 1083. This 
excess is common to all of the popula- 
tion classes (the rural foreign-born white 
showing 134.0 males per 100 females), 


though the excess for the rural Negroes: Ny Provision Made to Stop 


is very small. . . ; 
Pepeistion By Sections Operator From Shooting Well 


Of the total population of the North, Yet section 4 says that an operator 


If “a just distribution, to arise from the 
enjoymént * * * of their privilege to re- 
duce to possession,” using the language of 
the Ohio Oil Company case, was the pur- 
pose of section 4 of the act, it is strange 
it did not provide for taking into consid- 
eration acreage in figuring out the propor- 
tionate taking. 


ate . ; can take out “only such proportion of 

= ae ‘ow aoe ae all crude oil and petroleum that may be 
} atink z *| produced therefrom, without waste, as the 

5 production of the well or wells of any 

eae northern Negro, Population. $83 Such person, firm or corporation, bears 10 | 
per cent of the southern Negro population the total production of such common 
source of supply. Acreage is ignored 

and an operator with two 5,000 barrel 
wells on five acres may take out of the! 
;. common source of supply, under the pro- | 

Teble'3 a oe ee ee visions of section 4, as much oil as an 
: operator with two 5,000 barrel wells on 

20 acres in the same field. Proportionate 
taking per well is wholly inequitable if 


4 ‘ “ the Legislature intends to secure “a just 
sions and States in Table 4. (The figures distribution, to arise from the enjoyment 


a rele 7 .* * * of their privilege to reduge to pos- | 
been released, State by State, as the tabu session,” because the operator with 20 
acres has four times as much privilege 
as the operator with five acres in the 


58.8 per cent. 


and 82.5 per cent of the western. 
The urban-rural ¢lassification of the 
main population classes is shown for the 


The population returns for urban and 
rural areas, classified by color and na- 
tivity, are presented by geographic divi- 


for all States except Texas have already 


lations have been completed.) 
Table 2.—Urban and rural population of 
the United States, by sex: 1930. 
(Sex ratio=males per 100 females) 


same field. 


Sex . i ® ; 
concerned with markets and not with pro- 
Mal Femal tio z h aie 
WR a od 34.154.760 34.800 063 O81 portionate taking, the Commission is au- 
Ses thorized “to prevent unreasonable dis- 
WHITE on ccccccccces 31,162,570 31.674.935 984 crimination in favor of any one such com- 
Native ...........25,520,483 26,589,263 96.0 


Native parentage .16,515,816 16,981,416 J 
Foreign or mixed 


parentage ..... 9.004.667 9.607.847 93.7 authorized to prorate markets because we! 

Foreign born .... 5,642,087 5,084,772 111.0 can not attribute to the Legislature the 

Negro veeees 2,479,158 2.714.755 91.3) absurdity involved in an authorization to 

Other races ......+. 513,032 411.273 124.7 | the Commission to prohibit, for instance, 

0 ER prea 27.982.320 25.837.903 108.3 the Oklahoma City field from draining the 

- —— - — Seminole field or the Tonkawa field, sep- 

ED sce ieee 24,001,284 22.026.318 109.0! arated by many miles and shown by the 
Native 22,489.662 20,898,392 107.6 


Native parentage .18.944.185 17695.197 107.1 undisputed evidence to be incapable of 


Foreign or mixed d:iining any other field. 
parentage ..... 3.545.477 3.203.195 110.7 Pe 2 ‘ 
Foreign born ..... 1/511.622 1.127.926 1340'Commission Has Power to Act 
Negro wll.) 3'376'511 3'320,719 101.7 ns ‘aie Rae ; 
Other races ........ 604,525 490,866 123.2 In Cases of Discrimination 


Table 3.—Urban and rural population of Severing section 2 from the act and 
the North, South, and West, by color and na- declaring or conceding its unconstitution- 


tivity: 1930. 


ur- 








[Continued from Page 6.] | 


| was intended to qualify or restrain.” The | 
erator from shooting his wells (Thornton | 


distribution of the oil in a common pool. | 


As further evidence that section 4 is 


mon source of supply as against another,” 
which must mean that the Commission is 


rban Population Oklahoma Oil Proration Rules | Accident Totals 
Called Price-fixing Measure 


| In Industry Gain 
In Pennsylvania 


oof 
‘Decline in Mishaps Is Re- 
versed in July Following 
in a statute is found unconstitutional, 


courts very generally hold that this does | New Low Record Reached 


not work an enlargement of the scope or | Durin une 
operation of other provisions with which | ¥ J 
that provision was enacted and which it} 





| 
said that “where an excepting provision 


HarrissurG, Pa., Aug. 19. 
court in that case also held that declar-| After declining consistently for the last 
ing a section of a statute unconstitutional! three months and reaching a record low 
“does not make the provisions any the! tdétal in June, industrial accidents in 
less a key to the intention of the Legis-| Pennsylvania during July showed a 9.9 
ture.” per cent increase as compared with tee 
Section 2 permeates the whole statute.| according to the State Department o 
It is the foundation of the statute and| Labor and Industry. The July accident 
without it sections 3 and 4 are too vague | total was the highest since January, 1931. 
and uncertain to vest any power in the Reports of 128 fatal and 9,789 nonfatal 
Corporation Commission to make the! accidents were received at the Bureau of 
rules and regulations assailed in this case.| Workmen's Compensation in July as com- 
The act nowhere undertakes to vest the} pared with totals of 128 fatal and 8,898 
Corporation Commission with power to! nonfaial accidents reported in June. 
define waste. See Hewitt v. Board of! “Preliminary reports of industrial em- 
Medical Examiners, 148 Calif. 590, 84 Pac. | ployment and working time in the major 
39; Cline v. Frink Dairy Co., 274 U. S. 445.| industries for July indicate a continued 
As shown by the Commission's various| downward movement,” the Department 
orders from June 30, 1930, down to date,| stated, “so that the increase it: accidents 
it has purported to find a market de-| for the month is not attributable to any 
mand for the entire State of Oklahoma, increase of industrial employment or + 
and then no doubt acting under the last | working time, except perhaps in road con- 
clause in section 4 of the act, allocated | struction work. The prolonged period of 
those markets between various fields, a! intensely hot weather experienced during 
thing I do not believe the Legislature can| the month with its accompanying strain 
constitutionally authorize as it in effect! and exhaustion of physical and mental 
takes one man’s market and gives it to| resources probably was an important fac- 
another. In the Commission's order of) tor in increasing the industrial accident 
June 30, 1930, it found that the existing, total for July.” 
wells in Oklahoma following July 1 would = > —Saae 
produce approximately 1,362,000 barrels 
per day and “that the daily demand in 
Oklahoma is and will be approximately 





ing to have been made under the au- 
thority of the Texas oil conservation 
: : _| statute. Circuit Judge Hutcheson, speak- 
a es "hare balk lcake ing for the court composed of himself and 
% . ’ , District Judges West and Bryant, said: 
Ri ge . “Presumptively valid though such acts 
Schedules Estimating have. courts, bound to give effect not to 
fiction, but to realities, may not in con- 
_ | struing them, close their eyes to what all 
‘In the decfetal part of the order it men can see. Disregarding pretense, sub- 
distributes this market among the va-| terfuge and chicane, courts must, looking 
rious fields, naming them in a schedule! through form to substance, ascertain the 
setting forth their estimated potential and true purpose of a statute not from its 
estimated actual production. This same recitals of purpose, but from the opera- 
scheme was followed in the succeeding or-'| tion and effect of it as applied and en- 
ders. The Commission in finding that) forced. Smith v. Ry. Co., 181 U. S. 248; 
the market demand in Oklahoma for cer- | Bailey v. Drexel Furn. Co., 259 U. S. 20; 
tain months was a certain number of|Lockner v. New York, 198 U. S. 64; Meyer 
barrels evidently meant a market at the!v. Nebraska, 262 U. S. 390; Henderson y, 
posied price, the then existing price, and| Mayor of N. Y., 92 U. S. 259; Chy Lung 
not a market at a lower price. It is true! v. Freeman, 92 U. S. 275. * * * 
that there may not be a market for more “Especially must this be so when, as 
than 650,000 barrels per day.at $1.07 a) here, under the thinly veiled pretense of 
barrel, whereas, there may be a market | going about to prevent physical waste the 
for 1,000,000 barrels per day at 75 cents, Commission has, in cooperation with per- 
per barrel. sons interested in raising and maintain- 
Collins, umpire for the State at large, ing prices of oil and its refined products, 
testified that although he did not make|se{ on foot a plan which, seated in a de- 
recommendations upon which the Com-|sire to bring supply within the compass 
mission assigned market demand in the of demand, derives its impulse and 
Oklahoma City field for the month of | springs from, and finds its scope and its 
January, 1931, he did make recommenda- | extent in the attempt to control the deli- 
tions for the Seminole and the balance | cate adjustment of market supply and 
of the State, and that although he had | demand, in order to bring and keep oil 
nothing to do with assigning market de- | prices up.” (Italics mine.) 
|mands to the respective fields he made|_ In Near v. State of Minnesota, — U, 
| recommendations to the Commission. S. —, 75 L. Ed. —, Chief Justice Hughes, 
On reexamination Collins testified that | Speaking for the court, said: 


Amount of Production 


ality does not take it out of the act when | he tried to get an increase of the market| “With respect to these contentions it ig 
Pct. we come to ascertain the legislative in-| demand for the Oklahoma City field but enough to say that in passing upon con- 


ina Rural ban tent. An unconstitutional law or part of | that in doing so he never considered the | Stitutional questions the court has regard 


The North ........49.057.772  23.963,.419 67.2 @ law may be considered in order to ascer- | 


price; that he never tried to get a mar-|t0 substance and not to mere matters 


tain the intent of the Legislature in an-|ket at a price below the posted price|0f form, and that, in accordance with 


Native white .. 37,403,036 21,598,778 63.4) other law or a part of the same law. Lewis’! because it would be nearly impossible to| familiar principles, the statute must 
Ai il walse.. eet] — ss Sutherland Statutory Construction, 2d Ed.| find a seller, and that he had never con- | tested by its operation and effect. hone 
ad a ee ; —" Vol. 2, section 452. sidered it his business to try to get any|4erson v. Mayor, 92 U. S. 259, 268; Bailey 
Ths Sauth .. 0000 12,904,248 24,953,385 34.1 The Illinois Supreme Court in Baird v.| market below the market price, all of|V- Alabama, 219 U. S. 219, 244: United 
z erro Seeemiiend : Hutchinson, 179 Ill. 435, 53 N. E. 567,; which goes to show that the Commis- | States v. Reynolds, 235 U. 8. 133, 148, 149: 
ee oe white... — = u es a8 said: “The meaning of the Legislature | sion’s so-called findings of market de-|St. Louis, Southwestern Railway Com- 
Mesto ..ccscss0s.e,, B08RSab 6.395.252 31.7, Must be gathered from all they have said,|) mands were based on a finding of the|;Pany v. Arkansas, 294 U. S. 350, 362; 
as well from that which is ineffective | ability to sell at the then posted price | Mountain Timber Company v. Washing- 
Whe West ......... 6,992,803 4,903,419 58.8) from want of power, as from that which| and not at a lower price. ton, 243 U. S. 219, 237.” — 
Sintive: whtie 5.475287 3.878905 sa5 | 8 authorized by law. | Defendants point to the enormous waste|,1 ‘ink the above rule should be ap- 


: ; if 4 Tal- 
Foreign-born White 996.564 481115 668 Justice Van Devanter, in Davis v. Wal 


Negro 


+ NESS 


Table 1.—Urban and rural population of the United States, by color and nativity: 1930 and 1920. 


|with the purpose and gffect of unduly | wnite 


Satem, OreG., Aug. 19.: hampering, injuring, or embarrassing 


During the last fiscal year ended June competitors in their businesses, is an un- 


30, 1931, accidents for which claims were fair trade practice.” 
established under the Oregon workmen's |. a 
compensation law totaled 32.714 with 153 False Marking or 
fatalities, according to a statement just . > 
issued by the State Industrial Accident Branding of Products 
Commission. The peak in accidents was Rule 2—The Commission s\ 3 
: eee fie é. Ss ibstituted 

reached during the year 1928-1929 when anq approved the following for a part of 
the total was 41,825, including 200 fatal puje 9 
injuries. The Commission described the j999- 
1930-1931 figures as “very substantial when) «The false markin 7 ‘ z 

: ‘ ; ca ae : g or branding of prod- 
one considers the fact that industry is yets of the industry, with tne’ client of 


far below normal. misleading or deceiving purchasers with 
During the last fiscal year 3,590 em- respect to the quantity, quality, grade or 
ployers earned the maximum rate reduc- substance of the goods purchased, is an 
tion of 20 per cent for accident prevention, unfair trade practice.” 
the Commission disclosed. Fifteen per Rule 3.—The Commission substituted 
cent reductions were granted to 329 em- and approved the following for a part of 
ployers, while 356 were given 10 per cent Rule 2, Group I, as published Nov. 6, 
decreases. 1929: 
During the months of April, May and “The making or causing or permitting 
June the Commission reduced its expenses tO be made or published any false, un- 


from those of the corresponding period ‘rue, or deceptive statement by way of | 
$33,445, the total for the three months in advertisement or otherwise concerning the | 


1931 being $61,026 as against’ $94,471 for grade, quality, quantity, substance, char- 
the same months in 1930. acter, nature, origin, size, or preparation 
enrtt res en Mee ae of any product of the industry having 


Denver Life Insurer 


deceive purchasers or prospective pur- 
Given License in Illinois 


chasers, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule ae ay Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Rule 3, Grou 
SPRINGFIELD, I1i., Aug. 19.|] as published Nov. 6, 1929: , 


The Pacific States Life Insurance Co. of “The secret payment or allowance of re- | 
Denver, Colo., has been licensed to do) bates, refunds, commissions, or unearned | 


a life insurance business in Illinois, ac- discounts, whether in the form of money 
cording to an announcement of the State|or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- 
Insurance Division. Attorney General’ tain purchasers special services or priv- 
Oscar E. Carlstrom recently ruled that ileges, not extended to all purchasers un- 
the company was qualified for such license der like terms and conditions, with the 
through deposits maintained with the intent and with the effect of injuring a 
Colorado Insurance Department ‘(6 U. S.| competitor and where the effect may be 
Daily 1375). to substantially lessen competition or tend 

The company was formerly licensed to to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
do only accident and health insurance restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice.’ 


business in the State. This license was Rule 5.—The Commission substituted and 
procured when the company obtained a approved the following for Rule 4, Group 


writ of mandamus from the Illinois Su- 1, a8 published Nov. 6, 1929: 

preme Court against the Department of ,.. . 

Trade and Commerce which had contended Giving Money to Agents 

at the time that the company could not ‘ 

qualify for an accident and health insur- To Influence Purchases 

ance license without also being licensed! “It is an unfair trade practice for any 
to do a life insurance business. ; 


Beacon Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, to, tition or tend to create a monopoly in any 


write accident and health insurance. line of commerce: Provided that nothing 
a herein contained shall preveTit discrimina- 

tion in price between purchasers of the 
same class on account of differences in the 
: . T - grade, quality or quantity of the coem- 
Fire Prevention W ee modity sold, or that makes only due al- 
lowance for differences in the cost of sell- 
ing or transportation, or’ discrimination jin 





Illinois Governor Sets 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Aug. 19. 


Declaring that Jilinois had 19,283 fires price in the same or different communi- 


with a loss of $21,815,989 the last fiscal ties made in good faith to meet competi- 
year, Governor Louis L. Emmerson has tion: And provided further, that nothing 
proclaimed the week of Oct. 4-10 as fire herein contained shall prevent persons en- 
gaged in selling the products of this in- 

“Fire waste is one of the most regret- dustry in commerce from selecting their 
table and unnecessary incidents of our own customers in bona fide transactions 


prevention week. 


economic and social life,” said the Gov- and not in restraint of trade.” 


ernor in urging the citizens of Illinois to. Rule 6—The Commission substituted and 
observe the week by cleaning up all fire approved the following for Rule 5, Group 


» hazards in their homes, places of business, I, as published Nov. 6, 1929: 


facteries, schools, hospitals, and places of “Directly or indirectly to give or permit 
to be given or offer to give money or any- 


assembly, amusement and worship. 


2, Group I, as published Nov. 6, 


the tendency and capacity to mislead or | 





person engaged in interstate commerce, in 

Two additional casualty companies have the course of such commerce, either di- 
been granted iilinois licenses, the Insur-_| rectly or indirectly, to discriminate in price 
ance Division stated. They are the Con-| between different purchasers of commodi- 
necticut Indemnity Co., New Haven, Conn.,| ties, where the effect of such discrimina- 
to write automobile insurance, and the, tion may be to substantially lessen compe- 


Foreign or mixed pareatage 18.612.514 


Total, 1930 
Native 
Native parents 
Foreign born 
Negro 
Other races 
Total, 1920 
White 
Native 


Native parents 


cocvees 54,304,693 


covevaceceuceccese Gmamnoes 


Per cent 
distribution 


r—Per cent 
distribution 


Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 


Tasie 4.—URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION BY COLOR AND NATIVITY, 1930, WITH TOTALS FOR 1920, 
/ BY DIVISIONS AND STATES 






DIVISION AND 
STATE 


GEroanRaPaic Divs.: 
New England... 
Middle Atlantic . 
E. N. Central..... 
W. N. Central... 
South Atlantic... 
¥. 8. Central. .... 
W.8, Central..... 
Mountain..--.... 


Pacihe...-c0-sse- 4 


NEW ENGLAND: 
Maine. .--...-.--. 
New Hampshire. 
Vermont ..-...-.. 
Massachusetts... 
Rhode Island - . 
Connecticut... 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York. ..... 
New Jersey -...-- 
Pennsylvania. . .. 

East Norts Cent. 
Nt: nadueseneued 
Indiana. 
Jiinois..... 
Michigan - - a 
Wisconsin....... 

West NORTH 

CENT.: 
Minnesota....... 
lowa...... oe 
Missouri-.-.-.-.... 
North Dakota.... 
South Dakota... 
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|of gas and casing head gas in the Okla- plied in this case and if applied it is 


99,259 21,088 82.5 lacc, 257 U. 8. 478, applied this rule and |},oma City field and introduced D. B. Bow| P/#in_that the purpose of the act and 


las a witness who testified that at a valu-|'®@ Commission’s rules and regulations 
ation of 6 cents a thousand the total value |'* £0 control prices of crude oil. 

of gas and gasoline wasted during the year Special counsel appointed by the Gov- 
would be $29,400,000.00 if the field were|°TMOr Of the State to appear and repre- 
opened up. But the Commission has made | *°"t the interest of the State on the trial 





53,820,223 100.0 100.0 Foreign or mixed parentage 15,706,372 6.979.832 28.9 13 au sonak a : : q 
Foreign’ born : ... 10,356,983 3.355.771 19.1 6 | no order requiring the producters to op- Ss cet oe ae his brief and ie 
46.027 602 91.1 85.5 | Negro ‘ ceevecace SOMeeTe 6,903,658 6.6 13.4 ;erate their wells on such a gas-oil ratio] anioy argument that the practice of 
43,388,054 75.6 80.6 | QCther races ......ccccccceceeve 125,046 301,528 0.2 06 | as will conserve the gas. employing umpires, charged with the duty 
36,639,382 48.6 1 ne ; nae a of executing the orders of the Commis- 
6.748 672 27.0 12 1939, per cen 920, per cen > a . sion, 
2.639.548 156 49 Utba, Rural Urben. Rural| Provisions Outlined a — ~ control of monopoly and 
6,697,220 7.5 12.4 Ail ME SS ci vanieteesbai sober 56.2 43.8 51.4 48.6 F C ‘ . paid by ne perator’s Committee, was 
1,095,301 1.3 2.0 White Se hha ee Deco s has 57.7 42.3 53.4 466) for Conserving Gas iniquitous. 
( es’ ee REDE? f 478 52.2 420 s8.0| The Commission's orders have t di-| P I i I 1 
51,406,017 100.0 100.0 Native parentage .. oo 52.2 42.0 58.0 | , 851005 orders have been di- roctamattior 
; ; ; Foreign or mixed parentage.... 73.4 26.6 69.2 30.8 | rected at the suppression of the production . P onueae 
oo =. a4 Ne woreign worn 5 ; ae os fr) 242, 0f oil and the record shows that one 18 By Governor Discussed 
33'865,228 452 65.9 on SE A alae arr oR ehes se 54.2 29.3 70.7 | barrel oil well is operated under the Com- It is a matter of common knowledge 


mission's rules by the Sinclair Oil & Gas 
Company at an expenditure of over 3,000,- 
009 cubic feet of gas per barrel. The 
|Commission must therefore either have 
|construed Section 7964 of the Oklahoma 
| Comp. Stats. 1921, as authorizing the waste 
of gas without restriction when produced 
from an oil well, or otherwise has refused 


that the Governor of the State just a 
few days prior to the final arguments on 
submission of this case to the court for 
decision, issued a public proclamation ad- 
vising the purchasers of crude oil that 
unless the price was raised to $1 per 
barrel he would close down by Executive 
Order all the prorated wells in the oil 
to enforce the statute passed in 1915 em- fields of Oklahoma and call out the State 
beg in Sections 7920 to 7922, inclusive, | militia to enforce such order. It is a fact 
of the Oklahoma Comp. Stats. 1921, pro-| that he has executed such order by plac- 
(hibiting the production of natural gas ing the wells of the complainant, and 
{in such manner and under such conditions | other producers, under martial law for 
as constitute waste and providing that! the reason that the price of oil has not 
“whenever natural gas in commercial} been raised to $1 per barrel, and he bases 
quantities, or a gas bearing § stratum,| his authority for such action, on the pro- 
known to contain natural gas. in such | visions of the act in controversy. 

quantity, is encountered in any well drilled| This constitutes a construction of the 
{for oil or gas in this State. such gas shall | act in question by the executive officers 
be confined to its original stratum until! of the State. If there ever existed any 
‘such time as the same can be produced | doubt as to the intent of the Legislature 


; and utilized without waste, and all such|in vesting the Corporation Commission 
| Strata shall be adequately protected from | 


| infiltrating waters.” | [Continued on Page 9, Column 6.) 
Not having taken any steps to conserve | === = SEE 
the gas as authorized and directed by the} 
Oklahoma Statutes of 1915, enbodicd i) oOo —————=—= > eee 
Sections 7920 to 7922, Oklahoma Comp. | 
Stats. 1921, my conclusion is that the Com- | 
mission has not concerned itself with con- 
servation of the natural resources but with 
the suppression of the production oi oi) 
in order to decrease the supply and thus | 
increase the price. | 
The statutes involved in Lindsley v.| 
Natural Carbonic Gas Company, 220 U. S. | 
61, Ohio Oil Co. y. Indiana, 177 U. & 
190-202. and Walls v. Midland Carbon 
Company, 254 U. S. 300, were enacted to 
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Request Denie 
For Subpoenaing 


Rail Executives 


| 
| 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners at Hearing in’ 
San Francisco Refuse Pe- 
tition of Objectors 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 19.—Counsel 
for objectors to the 15 per cent freight 
rate increase will not be permitted to 
subpoena executives of railroads in an ef- 
fort to prove that the increase would | 
drive rail tonnage to waterway and high- | 
way competitors, according to a ruling at 
the regional hearing here yesterday. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as represented by Commissioners Lewis 
and Lee, denied a request of counsel for 
the California Shippers and Growers Pro- 
tective League for permission to subpoena 
executives of the Santa Fe, Western Pa- 
cific and Southern Pacific railroads. 


New Request Made 

The ruling was followed by a request 
for permission to call any of the railroad 
officials present to take the witness stand, 
and the Commissioners took this under 
advisement. 

Representatives of deciduous fruit, veg- 
etable and melon shippers testified that; 
the rate advance proposed would throw 
on them a burden of $17,000,000 annually. 
Vegetable growers said $9,000,000 of this 
would fall on them at a time when thou- 
sands of acres of farm land in Califor-| 
nia can be had for operation in return 
for an agreement to pay the taxes thereon. 

C. B. Moore, secretary of the Western 
Growers Protective Association, testified 
that if the rate advance is allowed the 
railroads will lose a minimum of 35 per 
cent of their vegetable and melon ton- 
nage to motor truck lines. The latter, 
he said, are now experimenting with re- 
frigerated trucks for long distance hauls 
and have begun hauling between Los 
Angeles and Seattle, Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake City and Los Angeles and El Paso 
with a promised service to Kansas City. 

Position of Shipper-growers 

“Our shipper-growers,” he said, “are 
for anything that will enhance the pros- | 
perity of the railroads but not at the ex- | 
pense of an industry that last year’ 
pocketed a loss of $2,000,000 because of | 
decreased buying power in_ eastern! 
markets.” 

Commissioner Lewis questioned a num- | 
ber of witnesses regarding reported in- 
creased savings deposits in fruit growing 
areas. A. B. Tarpey, Fresno grower, said | 
savings deposits had increased in the San | 
Joaouin Valley but represented savings of 
highly paid farm labor. Other witnesses, 
including bankers, reported decreased 
savings. 


| 





Southeast Shippers 
Oppose Rate Petition 





I. C. C. Hears Testimony of Op- 


ponents to Increase 


Aritanta, Ga. Aug. 19.—Southeastern 
shippers testified in opposition to the 
proposed increase of 15 per cent in freight 
rates, at the regional hearing conducted 
here by Commissioner Joseph B. East- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

“Our members steadfastly maintain 
that it would be impossible for them to 
add this proposed increase in the cost of 
transportation to the price of their man- 
ufactures.” declared Gordon McKelvey, 
attorney for the Tennessee Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Called Discriminatory 


“Such an increase would at this time 
discriminate against our industries and 
add a burden which would constitute a 
serious threat to their continued exist- 
ence.” 

Harry T. Moore, rate expert for the 
Atlanta Freight Bureau, gave a resume 
of the freight tariff changes in the Souths 
east in recent years. 


“Southern shippers feel that the Inter- | 


state Commerce Commission has been 
more than generous in its treatment of 
southern carriers,” Mr. Moore said. 

“The expression used in certain circles 
that the Commission has been constantly 
whittling the carriers’ revenues since 1922 
should cease in so far as it applies to 
carriers in the southern territory.” 

W. D. Anderson, of Macon, Ga., presi- 
dent of the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany and a director of the Central of 


Georgia Railroad, appeared as a repre-| 


sentative of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association for Georgia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 


“To ask for this increase at the present 
time is to invite hundreds of manufac- 
turers—the best accounts the _ railroads 
have—to turn to highway trucks for their 
means of transportation,’ Mr. Anderson 
said. “Raise the rates and more trucks 
will be put on the highways. The rail- 
roads, in the long run, will be the ones 
to suffer most.” 


Other Opponents Represented 


Other opponents of the rate increase 
participating in the proceedings included 
the traffic bureaus of Knoxville and 
Nashville, Tenn., the Tannessee Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Mempftis Freight Bu- 
reau, Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Alabama Mining Institute, Ala- 
bama Iron and Steel Shippers, North Caro- 
lina Corporation Commission, North Caro- 
lina Traffic League, North Carolina Ho- 


| feet 





. . FINANCE 


d Coal Producers Contest Plea 
Of Lines for Rate Increase 





Produce Dealers and O 


tify at Commission Hearing 





Any increase in the freight rates as ap- | 
plied to coal will be reflected in increased | 
prices to the consumer, with the conse- | 
quent tendency to turn the user to sub- 
stitute fuels, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was informed Aug. 19 by the 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation during hearings on the railroads’ 
united petition for a 15 per cent hori- 
zontal freight rate advance. (Ex parte 
103.) 

Testifying for the association, Frank 
E. Carey, president of ‘the F. E. Carey 
Coal Company of Chicago, declared that 
“in communities within short trucking 
radius of bituminous mines, the truck will 
be relied upon to perform the transpor- 
tation service from the mines to the con- 
sumer, to the detriment of the railroads.” 

He pointed out that natural gas con- 
sumption increased from  509,000,000,000 
cubic feet in 1910 to 1,860,000,000,000 cubic 
in 1929. This amount of gas, he 
said, displaced 50,000,000 tons of coal, 
which reduced the traffic of the coal- 
carrying roads by exactly that amount. | 

he loss in revenue to the railroads on 
this item alone was more than $100,000,- 
000, he said. 

The position of the anthracite indus- 
try and the miners it employs was brought 
to the Commission's attention by A. B. 
Jessup, president of the Anthracite Coal 
Dealers’ Association, and E. C. Marianelli 
on behalf of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 


}in the anthracite mines. 


Increase May Reduce 
Use of Anthracite 


The latter told the Commission that “a 
general percentage increase of rates on 
anthracite at the present time will in- 
crease the cost of that fuel, and there- 
fore, will tend to further reduce market | 
demands which during the past four years 
have been so far below production ca- 
pacity that idleness of workers in the 
anthracite mining industry has been a 
very serious problem.” 

Southern soft coal fields of Virginia, 
West Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky, 
added their protest to those of the other 
soft and hard coal producers and dealers. 

In addition to the coal interests which 
have voiced their opposition to an in- 
crease in freight rates, numerous produce 
dealers, farmers, hay and floor and wall 
tile manufacturers also protested. 

B. T. Gunter, president of the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, a 
farmers’ cooperative marketing organiza- 
tion, testified in opposition to an advance 
in freight rates. He said that the farm- 
ers residing on the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia are in a very poor financial condi- 
tion. 

In 1927, according to Mr. Gunter, the 
farmers made practically no money, in 
1928 they barely broke even, in 1929 they 
made a little money, but not enough to 
make up for the losses of the preceding 
two years, and in 1930 they made no 
money. Up to the present date of this 
year, he said, they’ have suffered serious 
losses in the sale of white potatoes, the 
principal crop. 

This condition, continued the witness, 
has had a bad effect on local banking insti- 
tutions, because of decreased deposits and 
| the inability of farmers to pay up loans. 
‘This year 15,000 cars of white potatoes 
have moved from the eastern shore of 
Virginia at a transportation charge of 
$150 per car. 

This rate he characterized as high, and 
asserted that a 15 per cent increase in 
the present rates will be “disastrous” to 
| the farmer and force him to use motor 
trucks to move his products. 


| 
| 


Rates Said to Force 
Use of Trucks 


G. Hale Harrison, President of Harri- 
son's Nurseries, Inc., of Berlin, Md., dealers | 
in fruits and vegetables and in young 
| trees, told the Commission that the prices 
|On his products are the lowest in 17 years. 
He said that he has made every possible 
reduction in operating expenses, including 
two wage cuts for common labor since 
| Jan. 1, aggregating 25 per cent, but’ that 
he was forced to ship the larger part of 
his products by truck. 
|__He said that the market price in; New 
| York City will not yield sufficient to cover 
the cost of picking, packing and. rail 
charges on peaches, with the result. that 
|the whole movement of this fruit from 
|his plant at Berlin to New York is by 
truck, ' 

Harry E. Wellman, Kendall, Ma. ¥., 
| farmer, and former President of the,New 
| York State Horticultural Society, stated 
|that “any increase in freight charges at 
this time will be unthinkable from) any 
standpoint, and it means that the grower 
must either purchase trucks and do his 
own transportation or devise some other 
means of disposing of his products. We 
cannot stand an increase in rates,” he con- 
cluded. 


C. A. Roper of the Mississippi Vegetable 


Shippers’ Bureau, said that there was not | 


as great a use of trucks in his section of 
| were more distant, necessitating longer 
hauls. He pointed out, however, that an 
increase in freight rates would enable the 
trucks to expand their operations and in- 
crease their hauls. 

The Commission but recently reduced 
the rates on fruits and vegetables in the 
territory covered by the Mississippi ship- 
pers, said Mr. Roper, and an increase in 
rates would but weturn the level to that 


which the Commission has just decided 


was unreasonable. 


Other produce witnesses 


siery Manufacturers’ Association, South | agent for the Carolina Cooperatives, Con- 
Carolina Highway Department and solidated, and Walter A. Wilson of Roa- 
Charleston Traffic Bureau, Atlanta Freight noke, Va., president of Jennings Brothers 


Bureau, Georgia Road Builders’ 
ation, Augusta Traffic Bureau, 


ciation. 


The American Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
Agricul- 


ciation and the International 
tural Corporation also were represented 


New Applications Before 


Federal Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission, Aug 


19, announced receipt of the following ap- 


plications: 


Broadcasting applications: 
WPAW, Shartenberg & Robinson Co., 
tucket, R. I., license to 


Paw 


equipment only 

WTBO, Associated Broadcasting Corp., Cum 
berland, Md., install automatic frequency con 
trol. 

Ciayton B. Johnson, Sandusky, Ohio, con 
struction permit resubmitted, amended to re 
quest 1.500 ke., instead of 1,490 kc. 
amended as to equipment. 

WJTL, Oglethorpe University, Georgia, con 
struction permit to move transmitter 
Ogiethorpe University to 660 Peachtree St 
‘Atlanta, Ga 


KTSA, Lone Star Broadcast Co., Inc., Plaz 
Hotel, San Antonio, Tex., license to cove 
construction permit granted April 10. 1931 
for change in equipment and local trans 


mitter move. 
KOIL, Mona Motor Oil Co., 


at Fairmount Park, Council Bluffs, lowa, di 
rect measurement of antenna input 
KGW, Oregonian Publishing Co., Sixth an 


Alder Sts., Portland, Oreg., license to cover! special experimental. 


Associ- 
Macon 
Chamber of Commerce, Brunswick Traffic 
Bureau and Georgia Peach Growers’ Asso- 


cover construction 
permit granted May 15, 1931, for change in 


Also 


from 


Huntington Ave 


& Easter, Inc., both of whom asserted an 
increase would cause a diversion of busi- 
ness to trucks. 


Decrease in Tonnage 
Of Anthracite Feared 


A. B. Jessup, president of the Anthracite 
Coal Dealers’ Association, opposed any in- 
crease in freight rates on anthracite coal, 
asserting that such an advance would 
cause a sharp drop in tonnage with conse- 
quent loss of revenue to the railroads as 


His association, he said, 
members with an annual anthracite pro- 


duction of 11,500,000 tons, and they feel | 
too high. He | 


.| that the present rates are 


construction permit granted June 26, 1931, to 
move transmitter to Faloma, Oreg. 
Applications other than broadcasting: 


Eastern Air Transport, Inc., new license for 

-; aircraft, 3,070, 3,076. 5,690 ke., 10/15 w. 

i KWO, Transpacific Communication Co., Ltd., | 
Dixon, Calif., license to cover construction 
permit for 7,565, 7,610, 10,840. 15,355, 15,415, 

-| 21,060 kc., 20 kw., point to point 

WSDQ Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Berea, 

.| Ohio; WSDM, Albany, N. Y.; license to cover | 
construction permits. | 

a American Television Laboratories, Holly- 

r wood, Calif.. new construction permit for 
50,000-51,000, 75,000-76,000 ke., 750 w., visual 

- | broadcasting. 

WSDE, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Birming- 
ham, Ala modification of license for cor- 

-| rection in transmitter location. Aeronautical 

Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., portable, 

dj); new construction permit for 1,564 kce., 100 w., 


jin freight rates, he asserted, would mean | aviation be included in its direct province. | 
|that the operators of anthracite mines 


| would be forced to add $1,10 to the cost} 
‘of production. 


|competition in New England from coal|and Cape Town; mail only is carried be- 
|}imported from Wales, 


|range from $3.78 to $6.17 per ton, asserted | Colonies and Portuguese East Africa. 


| this rate. Since there will be no increase | decreased. 


|New Yowk State Hay and Grain Dealers | 
| Association, asserted that “an increase at| 


| will not accomplish the result desired. 


Of Business Decline 


|New York City are clearly indicative of 
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In South Africa 
Union’s Ministry of Railways 
May Get Task Now in 
Postal Department 


ther Interests Also Tes- 


| Air transportation in the Union of 
: ; |South Africa now under the direction of | 
said that anthracite is in heavy competi-| the postal department may be transferred | 
tion with soft coal, coke and other fuels.|to the Ministry of Railways, according to 

There has been a heavy loss in the ex-| assistant Trade Commissioner DuWayne 
port tonnage to Canada, continued Mr.|G. Clark, Johannesburg, in a report to| 
Jessup, because that country has placed|the Department of Commerce. 


a tariff of 40 cents per ton on coal. This; J[t was suggested that the road motor 
tariff together with a 15 per cent increase | transportation board be enlarged and civil 


Rapid advances have been made in air | 
transportation in the Union. It is under- 
; stood that Union Airways is contemplat- 
If the increase is granted, he said, it}/ing opening a regular passenger service 
will mean a sharp drop in shipments to| between Johannesburg and Durban. At| 
Canada where severe competition is met) present passengers and mail are carried 
from Welsh coal. There is also severe | between Johannesburg and Port Elizabeth 


| 


Scotland, Russia | tween Port Elizabeth and Durban. 
and Germany, since there is no duty, he| fight airplane clubs of the Union have 


said. é | developed a profitable business of trans- | 
The freight rates to New England now | porting people to and from the Rhodesian 


Mr. Jessup, and the proposed increase| With the development of air transpor- 
would add from 57 to 93 cents per ton tO| tation revenues returned by railways have 
By means of an act passed 
in water rates, it will be possible for im-|quring a session of parliament in 1931, 
ported coal to move 50 miles in from the| the railway administration obtained legal 
coast with an additional cost of but 19} authority to operate its own departmental 
cents per ton, he said. ‘ |air services on any route. According to} 

E. C. Marianelli of Kingston, Pa., testi-| a statement from an authoritative source, 
fied in opposition to increased freight rates) it is considered that government operated 
on anthracite coal on behalf of the United) air services will be more economical and | 
Mine Workers of America, declaring that) efficient than if by private enterprise.— | 
such an advance will cause a sharp drop | Issued by tle Department of Commerce. | 
in tonnage, curtail mining operations, and | ——— - — - 


add to the unemployment total of 32,000| 
| 


Gulf, New River, Kanawha, Logan, Wil- 
liamson, Harlan, and Southern Appala- 
chian coal operators’ associations, also 
testified in opposition to the proposed in- 
1 crease. These associations, he said, were 
responsible for shipments of 350,000,000 
tons of soft coal annually. 

Previously authorized increases in the 
| freight rates on bituminous coal, particu- 
'larly the freight rate increase of 1920, had 
a “disastrous effect” upon bituminous coal 
| production during 1930, Mr. McVann told 
| the Commission. 

“The proposal of the carriers for a 15) 
per cent increase in the present freight | 
rate level would come with much better | 
grace if they had availed themselves of the 
|many opportunities which have been, 
|granted to them by the Commission to} 
secure additional revenue on _ certain) 
classes of traffic,” said Mr. McVann. “It 
is a well-known fact that although the 
Commission handed down its opinion in | 
the Eastern Class Rate Case and the West- | 
ern Class Rate Case in May, 1930, the'! 
carriers have not been able to get the 
prescribed rates into effect and will not 
do so until Dec. 3, 1931. 

“What this 18 months delay means in 
the mattter of revenues is indicated by 
the fact that it was estimated that the| 


Payne William, traffic counsel for the 


this time of transportation charges wil 
add to the excessive burden now being} 
carried by the farmer and consumer and | 


“On the contrary,” he said, “there is 
every reason to believe that such an in- 
crease will only result in the elimination 
of hay entirely as a revenue producing 
product for both carrier and farmer and | 
will turn }ocal transportation over entirely | 
to the trttck.” 





Hay Growers Fearful 


He said that assuming that the use of 
hay for dairy purposes has increased and 
that the “pleasure horse” has increased in 
the past 10 years, neither one of these 
items can offset the decreased use of 
horses in transportation. 

“Without discussing the reasons for the 
motor truck supplanting the horse,” he 
said, “the decrease in horse population in 


the decreased demand for hay in the larger 
cities throughout the country. It is there- | 


‘Wholesale Prices 
Steadier and Food 


| July 15, 1931, all of the 51 cities showed 


| ville, Mobile, Peoria, Richmond and Ro- 





| 
| 


Costs Show Rise 
Index Figure of Labor De- 
partment Shows Check in! 


General Downward Trend | 


Of Commodity Quotations | 
ae | 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 
rolled oats, pork and beans, canned peas, | 
canned tomatoes, sugar, and prunes. | 
During the month from June 15, 1931, to 
July 15, 1931, 30 of the 51 cities from which | 
prices were received showed increases in | 
the average cost of food as follows: Port- 
land, Me., 3 per cent; Chicago, Denver, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, Providence, and St. Paul, 2 per | 
cent; Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Cin- | 
cinnati, Fall River, Louisville, Manchester, 
Newark, New Haven, New York, Omaha, 
Peoria, St. Louis, Springfield, Ill. and 
Washington, 1 per cent; and, Buffalo, ; 
Cleveland, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Pitts- 
burgh, and Rochester, less than five-tenths | 
of 1 per cent. Seventeen cities showed | 
decreases: Savannah, 2 per cent; Bridge- 
port, Columbus, Detroit, Jacksonville, Kan- 
sas, City, Memphis, Norfolk, Portland, | 
Oreg., Richmond, Salt Lake City, and) 
Seattle, 1 per cent; and Atlanta, Butte, | 
Dallas, Mobile, and Scranton, less than 
five-tenths of 1 per cent. In four cities, 
Charleston, S. C., Houston, Philadelphia, 
and San Francisco there was no change 
in the month. | 
For the year period July 15, 1930, to 


decreases: Birmingham and Dallas, 22 
per cent; Houston, Little Rock, Memphis, 
Savannah, and Springfield, Ill., 21 per 
cent; Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, and 
New Orleans, 20 per cent; Columbus, Fall 
River, Jacksonville, Los Angeles, Louis- 


chester, 19 per cent; Atlanta, Boston, 
Norfolk, Providence and Scranton, 18 per 
cent; Baltimore, Buffalo, Charleston, S. 
Cc. Cincinnati, Manchester, Portland 
Oreg.; and Seattle, 17 per cent; Butte, 
Pittsburgh, Salt Lake City, and San 
Francisco, 16 per cent; Bridgeport, Chi- 
cago, Denver, Milwaukee, New Haven, 
Omaha, Portland, Me., St. Louis, and 
Washington, 15 per cent; Minneapolis, 
New York, and St. Paul, 14 per cent; 
Newark and Philadelphia, 13 per cent; 
and Kansas City, 12 per cent. 


Prices At Wholesale 


The recent downward movement of | 
wholesale prices halted in July, as shown 
by the index number as computed by 
the Buyeau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor. This index num- 
ber, which includes 550 commodities or 
price series weighted according to the 





fore the judgment of the hay trade that 
any step to increase the cost of hay will 
be an added incentive to further disuse 
of the horse. 

“The present low cost of gas, of and the | 
trucks themselves is a constant incentive 
to the user of local transportation to dis- 
card his horses. It is plain, therefore, that | 
if the farmer loses his outlet for his crop} 
of hay, he has lost one of his chief sources | 
of revenue and the railroad will likewise 
suffer a corresponding loss of tonnage and 
revenue,” said Mr. Williams. 

C. L. Logsdon, of Zanesville, Ohio, on 
behalf of the American Encaustic Tiling | 
Co., Ltd., the Mosaic Tile Co., and the} 
Standard Tile Co., of that city, told the 


; Commission that the railroads are not en- 
titled to any increase in freight rates “in 


so far as floor and wall tile is concerned.” | 
“From the apparent trend of freight} 


Eastern case would brin3 the carriers $25,- | importance of each article and based on 
000,000 or $30,0000,000 added revenue per | the average prices for 1926 as 100.0, was 
annum and the Western case added reve- | 70.0 for July, being no change from the 
nue of ‘$12,000,000 per annum.” | June figure. When compared with July, 

soe 1930, having an index of 84.0, a decrease 
Advance Viewed ,of 16 2/3 per cent has been recorded. 
As Disastrous 


Farm products as a group averaged 
s ~ . _ | thre-fourths of 1 per cent below June 
Owing to the conditions in the bitumi- prices. Increases for corn, rye, light hogs, 
nous coal trade, Mr. McVann said, any sheep and lambs, live poultry, cotton, eggs, 
advances in rates at this time would have | oranges and onions, being more than off- | 





a “disastrous effect” on the trade in gen-| set by decreases for barley, oats, wheat, | 
eral and would not result in an increase | beef cattle, lemons, clover and timothy 


in revenues for the railroads. |hay, hops and white potatoes. 
Long before any action could possibly wehies af Masia 
c ood: 


be taken to correct the resulting situ- 
ation, he asserted, “there would be a radi-| Priée increases among foods were re-| 
cal reduction in the production and ship-| ported for butter, cheese, dressed lamb, | 
ment of bituminous coal and a conse- | mutton veal, dressed poultry, corn meal, 
quent loss of both tonnage and revenues|raw and granulated sugar, and vegetable 
to the railroads.” | oils, resulting in a net increase of prac- 
“The anthracite industry is in a state| tically 1 per cent for the group as a whole. 
of depression,” according to Mr. Maria-| Food articles averaging lower than in 


| Branch, Department of Commerce, 


| beacons have been selected, the Branch 
| Said, and a more direct route will be laid 


|lanta-New York airway, and the work of 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 
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Rules to Govern 
Gulf-to-England 
Cargoes Fixed 


|Agreement as Approved by 
The Shipping Board Ex- 
empts Movement of Cot- 
ton and Linters 





The first major conference agreement 
{on freight shipments from Gulf coast 
|ports to the United Kingdom was ap- 
proved Aug. 19 by the Shipping Board. 

This agreement, which excepts cotton 
and cotton linters, but applies to all other 
|important cargoes between the Gulf and 
| British ports replaces a temporary agree- 
ment which has been in effect for six 
months, it was explained orally at the 
| Board, 

The subscribers to the agreement in- 
clude the Board-owned Dixie United 
| Kingdom Line, as well as the Harrison, 
|Laringa, Leyland, Mobile Oceanic and 
'Strachan lines and Richard Meyer Com- 





any. 

| The full text of the Board’s announce- 
;ment of the agreement follows: 
| Gulf-Unitea Kingdom Conference, of 
which the following are members: Dixie 
| United Kingdom Line, Harrison Line, Lar- 
rinaga Line, Leyland Line, Mobile Oceanic 
| Line, Richard Meyer Company, Strachan 
| Line: Under the terms of the agreement 
|all freight and other charges for trans- 
| portation of cargo from United States 
|Gulf ports to ports in England, Ireland, 
; Scotland and Wales are to be as agreed 
| upon by majority vote of the parties pres- 
ent at meetings; except on cotton and cot- 
| ton linters, rates on which are to be fixed 
| by unanimous vote of the cotton carrying 
| lines with regular services to Liverpool 
}and Manchester. Through cargo originat- 
|ing outside of the United States moving 
|under through bills of lading or in bond, 
|}cargo involved in general average, and 
| full cargoes of single commodities covered 
| by reguiar charter party (other than cot- 
ton and cotton linters), are excepted from 
|the scope of the conference agreement. 
| The agreement prohibits absorption of 
|rail or coastal freight or other charges 
| at loading or discharging ports, but per- 
|mits absorption of demurrage incurred 
| through default of vessel, and refund of 
insurance penalties for deviation and deck- 
| load on shipments of cotton and cotton 
linters. Payment of freight brokerage not 
jin excess of 1% per cent is permitted 
at port of clearance to bona fide freight 
brokers or forwarding agents residents of 


For Washington to 
New York Airway |%ecnte stats, crept oo, mipnur and 


|be paid in an amount in accordance with 
the usages of the trade. To insure pay- 
|ment of any"judgment awarded under ar- 
| bitration proceedings, provided for in the 
| agreement, each party is required to post 
|@ penalty deposit in the sum of $10,000. 
Lines operating from Sabine District 
| ports and ports east thereof, as one group, 
jand lines operating from ports west of 
ee ee, | the Sabine District, as a second group, 
Realignment of the Washington-New | ave right of independent action in deal- 
York airway, one of the heaviest-traveled |"& aS groups with outside competition 
routes in the country, will be undertaken | &t their respective ports. Members of the 
in the near future, the Aeronautics | conference are to be responsible for viola- 
an- | tion of the agreement by their agents, even 
|When acting for a nonmember line. Any 
| person, firm or corporation may become a 
| party to the agreement with the consent of 
out. |@ majority of the parties upon compliance 
An article on the airway, appearing in| With its terms, and any member of the 
the current “Air Commerce Bulletin,” fol- |COMference may be eliminated for good 
lows in full text: | cause by majority vote. Member lines may 
AT sites have been selected for the re-| Withdraw from the agreement upon 15 
alignment of airway beacon lights on the|4@ys’ written notice to the conference 
Washington-New York section of the At- | Secretary. 


RUPERT F. BIPPUS 


PRINGFIELD, IIl., Aug. 19.—The du- 
ties of the office of the director of the 
State Department of Securities of Illi- 
nois were assumed Aug. 15 by Rupert 


F. Bippus, of Chicago, a lawyer. He suc- 
ceeded David H. Jackson, of Chicago, 
resigned. 


Mr. Bippus has practiced law in Chi- 
cago for the past 18 years. He is a 
member of the Chicago Bar Association 
and the American Bar Association, and 
instructor on the law of conveyancing 
and special lecturer on laws and ordi- 
nances affecting real property, is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Central College of 
Commerce of Chicago. He is also the 
author of a textbook entitled “Liabil- 
ities, Responsibilities and Duties of 
Bank Directors and Officers.” 


Mr. Bippus is a son of former Repre- 
sentative Frederick J. Bippus, of Chi- 
cago. 


New Route Selected 


Work of Realigning the Re- 
volving Beacons Will Be- 
gin Soon, According to 
Aeronautics Branch 


| 


nounced Aug. 19. Sites for new revolving 


| furnishing the incentive for industry to 
| either move to the coast, Great Lakes or 


| change our entire economic scheme. 


the country as in the East because markets | 


rate increases,’ said Mr. Logsdon, “we 0 
believe that inland producing points will| nelli, attorney for district number 1,| 
cease to exist. Water transportation is| United Mine Workers of America. “The | 


present business depression started in Oc- | 
tober, 1929, but the anthracite depression | 
started two years prior to 1929. The mar-| 
| ket for anthracite coal is largely in the | 
“Larger inland industrial centers will; household. It is a competitive household | 
become smaller and the small industrial} fuel and our markets have been seriously | 
center will cease to exist. The carriers, curtailed by the use of coke, oil, and gas. | 
eventually will have a serious reduction of| “A general percentage increase of rates | 
tonnage originating on their lines at other, on anthracite at the present time will} 
than now already congested centers. increase the cost of that fuel, and there- | 
“We feel that the loss of revenue from | fore, will tend to further reduce market | 
which the carriers are suffering comes | demands which during the last four years! 
about not through inadequate freight | have been so far below production ca-}| 
rates but rather from lack of tonnage.| pacity that idleness of workers in the| 
We feel that if present inequalities are | anthracite mining industry has been a} 
corrected, and the bus and truck lines put | very serious problem. 
'on a parity, the tonnege will return to “Considering all factors,” continued the 
the railroads as it is apparent the present | witness, “we have reached the conclusion 
bus and truck system will break down.” that if the railroads increase the rates, 
E. J. McVann, traffic manager of the| that increase will not be lasting or perma- 
| nues to the railroads.” 


inland waterways. The result will be to! 


Property Owners’ Committee represent- | nent benefit in the form of increased reve- 
ing the Virginia, Pocahontas, Winding 


Decisions on Railway A pplications 


And Reports Filed by Examiners 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Aug. 19 made public decisions in rate | 
and finance cases, which are summarized | 
|as follows: 


I. & S. Docket No, 3495.—Switching at 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., and Related Points: 


at East St. Louis, Ill., carload shipments 
consigned to St. Louis, Mo., moving under 
order notify bills of lading, for the sur- 
render of the bill of lading, not shown to 
have been unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 24329.—Gates Hardware Company v. 


June were cured beef, bacon, coffee, 


smoked and canned salmon, rye and wheat | 


flour, oleomargarine and rice. 

Hides and skins and leather moved up- 
ward during the month, while boots and 
shoes eased off slightly. No change was 
reported for other leather products. The 
group as a whole advanced 1'% per cent. 


In the group of textile products cotton | 


goods, woolen and worsted goods, and 
other textiles showed further minor de- 
creases, while silk and rayon moved up- 
ward, causing no change in the group 
within the month. 


Only slight price fluctuations took place | 


in the fuel and lighting group, resulting 
in a small fractional increase from June 
to July. 


Metals Advance 


Among metals there were negligible in- 
creases in iron and steel, nonferrous metals 
and automobiles, while small decreases 
were shown for agricultural implements 
and other metal products. The group as 
a whole showed a slight advance. 

Lumber, brick, cement, paint materials, 
and other building materials continued to 
move downward in July. No change was 
reported for structural steel. 
of more than 2 per cent is shown for the 
group as a whole. 

Further price recessions during July for 
chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
mixed fertilizers, and fertilizer materials 
caused the chemicals and drugs group to 
decline nearly 1 per cent. 
ture and furnishings in the group of 
house furnishing goods continued to move 





Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad: Rate on a 


ar Ss s sw harges of 
Proposed increased switching charges mixed carload of steel roofing and steel ridge 


Kansas City Southern at Kansas City, Mo.- 


. +4 ; lis from Indianapolis, Ind., to Tulsa, 
Kans., found not justified. Suspended sched- ro 

ules ordered canceled without prejudice to oe found not unreasonable. Complaint 
the filing of schedules in conformity with smissed. 


No. 24302.—Evansville Chamber of Com- 


Pl who testified | 
i opposition to any increase in freight | 
rates were T. B. Young of Florence, S. C. | 


well as injury to the anthracite dealers. | 
includes 50! 


the findings herein. 


F. D. No. 8863.—Pennsylvania, 
Detroit Railroad Bonds: 

1. Authority granted to the Pennsylvania, 
Ohio & Detroit Railroad Company to issue 
$3,242,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series B, said bonds to be delivered 
at par to the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany in partial reimbursement for expendi- 
tures and advances made by that company 
for capital purposes and to retire matur- 
ing bonds. Condition prescribed. 

2. Authority granted to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to assume obligation and 
liability, as lessee and guarantor, in respect 
of said bonds. 

F. D. No. 8861.—Maine Central Railroad 
Company Acquisition and Operation: Cer- 
tificate issued authorizing the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad Company to acquire and op- 





erate the lines of railroad of the Upper 
Coos Railroad (New Hampshire}, in Coos 
County, N. H., the Upper Coos Railroad 
(Vermont), in Essex County, Vt., and the 
Coos Valley Railroad Company, in Essex 
County, Vt. 

F. D. No, 7873.—Elkhart & Santa Fe 
Railway Company Construction: Certifi- 


cate issued in this proceeding amended so 
as to authorize the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company and the Elkhart 
& Santa Fe Railway Company to operate 
under trackage rights over part of the line 
|; of the Colorado & Southern Railway Com- 
pany in Union County, N. Mex., in lieu of 
construction by the Elkhart & Santa Fe 
Railway Company heretofore authorized. 
Previous report 162 I. C. C. 477 
Reports of Examiners 

The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
;cases, Which are summarized as follows: 
No. 24237.--Huntingdon & Broad Top 
Mountain Railroad & Coal Company v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad: Divisions of joint 
rates on traffic originating on or delivered 
to points on Huntingdon & Broad Top 
Mountain Railroad & Coal Company found 





unjust, unreasonable and inequitable, but 
not unduly prejudicial. Just, reasonable, 
and equitable divisions prescribed. Order 


for future entered 

No 24380.—Barker-Miller Distributing 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway: Rates on cantaloupes and melons, 
in carloads, from Cowden, Ariz., to nu- 


merous interstate destinations found unrea- 

: sonable. Reparation awarded. 
. 23993.—Federated Metals Corporation 
v. Terminal Railrosd Association of St. 


Louis: Practice of defendants of holding 


Ohio & | 





merce v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way: Rates on brick, in carloads, from 
Evansville, Ind., to points in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Michigan found unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial. Reasonable 
and nonprejudicial basis of rates prescribed. 

Rates on brick, in carloads, from Evans- 
ville to the Missouri River cities having 
been reduced to the basis sought by com- 
plainants, the question whether the rates 
before the reduction were or were not un- 
rasonable or unduly prejudicial will not be 
considered, that question having by the 
reductions made, become purely abstract and 
speculative. 

No. 24181.—Wickes Boiler Company vy. Il- 
linois Central Railroad: Carload rate on 
power boilers from Saginaw, Mich., to Kos- 
mosdale, Ky., and on _ contractor's 
from Kosmosdale to Saginaw found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 24356.—Wright-De Coster, Inc., v. New 
York Central Railroad: Rates on steel coil 
cases, carloads, from Detroit, Mich., to Min- 
nesota Transfer, Minn., found applicable 
and not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


‘Railway Rate Complaints 
Filed With the I. C. C. 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have just been announced by the Com- 
mission as follows: 

No, 24648.—Chambers & McConnell, Gales- 
burg, Ill., v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
| Ratlroad. Against rates on carload shipments 
of salt, from points in Louisiana to Gales- 





|burg and in violation of the long-and-short!and four of 510 tons were sailing ves- 


haul clause. 

No. 24649.—A. M. Tourtellot, Providence, R. 
I., v. The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad. Against fifth-class rate of 


outfit | 


downward in the month. 
Raw Materials Lower 


A marked decrease took place in the 
| prices of cattle feed, while paper and 
| pulp, rubber, and other miscellaneous arti- 
cles deciined slightly. No change was re- 
ported for automobile tires. 

Raw materials as a whole averaged 
}lower than in June, while semimanufac- 
tured articles averaged higher, with no 
change being recorded for finished prod- 
ucts. 

In the large group of nonagricultural 
commodities, including all articles other 
than farm products, and among all com- 
modities other than farm -products and 
foods, the July prices showeli practically 
|/no change from those for the month be- 
| fore. 

Between June and July increases took 
place in 133 instances, decreases in 155 in- 
| stances, while in 262 instances no change 
| occurred. 

(The tabular statement of the in- 
dex numbers of wholesale prices by 
groups and subgroups of commodities 
will be printed in full text in the issue 
of Aug. 21.) 





| —— 
Japanese Yards Report 
19 Ships Now Being Built 


Nineteen ships of 51,280 gross tons were | 


}under construction at Japanese ports on 
| June 1, 1931 (vessels of over 100 tons), 
‘of which two of 7,020 tons were steam 
vessels, 13 of 44,650 tons were motor ships 


| 


sels.—Issued by Department of Com- 
| merce. 


A decrease | 


Both furni- | 


| installing the rotating beacon lights will 
be undertaken soon. 

This section of the airway, when the 
lights are established at the new sites, 
will follow a more direct route than the} 
original course, and in general will be) 
more desirable from the standpoint of 
regular users of the airway. 


Route of Airway 

As now aligned, the airway will be 
routed as follows: Washington, D. C.; 
Bowie, Md.; Baltimore, Md.; Edgewood | ‘rest and a premium of $1,839. _ 
Arsenal, Md.; New Castle, Del.: Phila- | The joint purchasers are the Union Bank 
delphia, Pa.; Camden, N. J.; Trenton, N.|#%d Trust Company, of Helena; the Banc- 
J.: Princeton, N. J.; New Brunswick. N_| northwest Company, the First Securities 
J.: Westfield, N. J.; and Newark, N. J.| Corporation, the Wells-Dickey Company 
Landing facilities are available at all of \Of Minneapolis; Kalman and Company and 
| the foregoing points. prAna? gg Bank and Trust Com- 

Beacon light sites will be located at or a. , 
near the following points: Riverdale, “Md. ; | The second block of $1,500,000 is to be 
| Saunders, Md.; Bengies, Md.; Perry Point, |S0ld next March. The proceeds of these 
|Md.; Northeast, Md.: Glasgow, Ma. | Sales will go to State highway construc- 
Pigeon Point, Md.; Pedricktown, N. J.,/| 0m during the present fiscal year. 
Paulsboro, N. J.; Riverton, N. J.; Croyden, | The Commission announced likewise 


|Montana Road Warrants 
Sold to Banks at Premium 


HELENA, MONT., Aug. 19. 
The State Treasurer, F. E. Williams, and 
| the State Highway Commission announced 
}on Aug. 4, the sale of the first of four 
| blocks of highway warrants inthe sum of 
: $1,500,000 had been sold to Helena banks 
and associated interests at 412 per cent in- 





| 
| 
| 





‘poigh Sanit. New Brungwce OF 39000, appoprtea bythe Lepitae 
| 9.3 Metuchtn, N. J., and Linden, N. J. {5 last, at which the eas authorized the 
Pim A issue of the debentures. Because many 
[Udlity Certificates (Sesh iment tek eres or ae 
Held to Be Personal Conse Gece | 


‘ 


zech Shoe Salesmen 
To Have Flying School 


Salesmen of the largest shoe manufac- 
| turer in Czechoslovakia will be instructed 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Aug. 19.|in the business of flying, according to 

Certificates of convenience and neces-| Acting Commercial Attache Sam_E. 
sity issued by a State agency for a speci- | Woods, Prague, in a report to the De- 
| fied purpose are personal in their nature | Partment of Commerce. 


A 


fer Subject to. Approval 


| 





}and are not subject to transfer at’ will, 
| according to a recent order of the State 
| Corporation Commission. 

The order was issued in a case involving 
the transfer of a license to operate a cot- 
ton gin, being an application of E. C. 
Burton. 

“We think,” said the Commission's or- 
;der, “the law is that certificates of con- 

venience and necessity are personal in 


| 


| 
| their nature and are not subject to trans- 
|fer at will, or except upon approval of 
this Commission. Any other interpreta- 
tion would seem to lead to violation of 
| fundamental provisions of our laws. For 
example, a policy of transferring permits 
at will would seem to violate the anti-trust 


provisions of our Constitution, which are | 


;aimed against the buying up of com- 
| peting concerns, or utilities. 


“We hold that certificates of conven- | 


ience and necessity are personal in their 
nature and that the elements of personal 


primary considerations upon which the 


tion, and we seem to be supported in this 
position by the decisions of the utility 
|commissions and the courts of other 
| 
matter has been actually determined in 
our own courts. * * * 


“By being personal in nature we do not 


applicant—far from it; the convenience is 
the public convenience. 





integrity and responsibility, et cetera, are | 


certificates are granted and kept in opera- | 
States, though we do not find that the, 
mean that such certificate is for the per-| 
sonal advantage or convenience of the) 


“The personal nature goes only to the 


The flying school will be established at 
Zilin, the site of the factory, and will be 
used to teach officials and salesmen to fly 
in order to save time, according to Mr. 
Woods’ report.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


‘New Vouk Will Sell Issue 
Of.Gold Bonds on Sept. 15 


ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 19, 

The State Comptroller, Morris S. Tre- 
maine, has announced that he will sell on 
Sept. 15, $40,000,000 of serial gold bonds 
|of the State of New York. Twenty-five 
million of the issue will mature annually 
from 1932 to 1981; and $15,000,000 from 
1932 to 1956. 

Proceeds from $5,600,000 of the bonds 
will be devoted to emergency construction, 
according to the Comptroller; $10,000,000 
| to general State improvements; and $25,- 
000.000 to the elimination of grade cross- 
ings. 

The net debt of the State of New York, 
according to the announcement, was $306,- 
595,557.03 on June 30, 1931. This is said 
to be about 1 per cent of the total as- 
sessed valuation of the real and personal 
| property of the State subject to taxation 
| for State purposes. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., August 15, 1931. 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office 
at 3 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, September 


4114 cents on potatoes, carloads, from points | an s . : ; 

in Virginia and Maryland to Providence, R. I., Belfast Shipbuilding Firm 
{to the extent they exceeded an established | * 

rate of 2712 per cent of the first-class rate! Discloses Smaller Profit 
of 118 cents, or 32 cents. 


No. 24650.—The Southern Cotton Oil Com-| arland and Wolff, Belfast shipbuilders 
|} pany, Columbus, Ga., v. Seaboard Air Line mith ¥ 
Railway. Against rate of 1312 cents per 1 report a profit for 1930, after writing off | 


pounds on shipments of cottonseed, carloads, | $1,217,000 for depreciation, of $515,000, 
from Rutherford, Ala.. to Columbus, Ga.. and| compared with $1,617,000 for the preceding 


from Prudence, Ala., to the extent it exceeds | in 44.000 brought for- 
the rate of 20 per cent of the K-2 I. C. c.| vom Adding the $644 6 


13494 scale, proposed by the Southern car-} 
|riers in Docket 17000, Part 8, which would 
‘make a rate of 11 cents. 


| Depariment of Commerce. 


¢ 


ward gives a total of $1,159,000 which it|heavy and it is estimated that 210,000 
is proposed to carry forward.—Issued by|bales will be carried over from the past, 


| factors taken into consideration in grant- 
jing the certificate, such as the applicant’s 
reliability and dependability to serve the 
public and his personal obligation to do 
so.” : 


17, 1931, for the construction of a house, 
walks, installation of an underground sprink- 
ler system, street lighting system, etc., in 
Squares Nos. 576 and 578 in connection with 
the United States Botanic Garden, Washing- 
on. D. C. On or after August 22, 1931, plans 
and specifications, not exceeding three sets, 
may be obtained at the Office of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, in the discretion of said 
Architect, by any satisfactory general con- 
tractor. A deposit in the form of a check 
for $25.00, made payable to the order of 
David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol, will be 
required for each set of plans and specifi- 
cations to insure their return in good condi- 
tion. DAVID LYNN, Architect of the Capitol, 


Wool in New Zealand 


Production of wool in New Zealand dur- | 
|ing the coming season is expected to be 


season. (Department of Commerce.) 






















Liquidation Plan | 
For State Bank 
Is Ruled Illegal 


Offer of Options to Accept) 
Realty, Commercial Paper | 
Or Dividend Found to Be | 
Open to Attack | 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 19. | 


A plan, proposed by officers of a bank 
in Indiana which is voluntarily liquidating, 
whereby depositors would be given the op- 
tion of accepting a deed for real estate 
owned by the bank at not less than the! 
value at which the property is carried on 
the books of the bank; accepting, with a 
20 per cent discount, commercial paper 
or mortgages owned by the bank; or re- 
ceiving a regular depositor’s dividend, is! 
not in accordance with the law, accord- 
ing to an opinion of Attorney General 
James M. Ogden, recently transmitted at 
the request of the Bank Commissioner, 
Luther F. Symons. 

Mr. Ogden’s opinion follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: I have before me your letter 
with respect to the voluntary liquidation 
of a bank of discount and deposit, and! 
especially with reference to a plan being) 
adopted by the officers of the institution, 
with the request that I advise whether 
the plan is legal. 


Three Options Proposed 


The plan is to address a letter to the 
depositors in lots of 40 or 50, the names 
to be selected alphabetically, to the ef- 
fect that the signer of the letter has a 
plan whereby he feels that he can be of 
assistance to the depositors of the bank 
and inviting the recipient of the letter to. 
call as soon as possible between the hours, 
of 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. at which time the 
signer will explain the plan. When the 
depositor presents himself the following 
options are explained to him: 


(1) He may transfer his account to the 
bank and take in exchange a deed to real 
estate, Owned by the bank, at a price fixed 
by bank officials, but in no case can this 
amount he less than the price at which the 
real estate is carried on the books of the 
bank. 

(2) He may discount his account 20 per 
cent and take in exchange for the balance 
commercial paper or mortgages, owned by 
the bank, properly assigned to him; said 
notes or mortgages to be collected by the 
bank with no charge or he may do his 
own collecting. 

(3) He may let his account stand and re- 

























ceive it as depositors’ dividends are de- 
clared. 
The matter is entirely optional with the 





depositor as he is not pressed to accept or 
reject any plan. 


Statute Provisions Cited 


It is with respect to the above plan 
that your inquiry is made. | 

The following provision is made by 
statute for the voluntary liquidation of 
banks of discount and deposit: 


Any such association may go into liqui- 
dation and be closed, by a vote of its 
shareholders owning two-thirds of its 
stock. And when such vote shall be taken 
it shall be recorded on the record-book of 
the association, and notice thereof given 
by publication for at least three succes- 
sive weeks in a weekly newspaper published 
in the city, town or county where the as- 
sociation is located, if any: and if there be 
no such newspaper published in the county. 



















then the notice shall be published in a 
weekly newspaper nearest thereto 
And after such vote shall be taken, no 







dividend of profits or of the capital shall 
be made to the stockholders, nor any part 
of the capital withdrawn by nor paid to 
the shareholders, in any manner whatever, 
until all the debts and liabilities of the 
association of every kind are fully paid.— 
Burns Annotated Indiana Statutes of 1926, 
section 3867. 

The authority above conferred is modi- 
fied, however, by subsequent legislation 
which provides that such an institution 
shall be subject “to the same examination | 
and shall be required to report at the 
discretion of the bank commissioner the 
Same as solvent banks.”,* * * Burns 1929 
Supplement to Burns Annotated Indiana 
Statutes of 1926, section 3965. 

The same section provides that if the 
assets of a bank “are being wasted or im- 
properly used or converted” the bank ex- 
aminer who discovers it shall immediately 
notify the Commissioner and if the Com- 
missioner deems it necessary and expedi- 
ent he shall direct the examiner or some 
other person appointed by him to take 
charge of the assets of the bank and if the 
Commissioner finds it to be for the best 
interests of the depositors and creditors 
he shall then apply to the proper court 
for the appointment of a receiver. 

‘Section 3972 of Burns Annotated In- 
diana Statutes of 1926 also, in my opin- 
ion, should be considered in connection 
with the other statutes to which reference 
has been made as bearing upon the ques- 
tion submitted. Said section is as fol- 
lows: 

Whenever a bank of discountyand de- 
posit, private bank, savings bank or loan, 

trust and savings bank has been in volun- 
tary liquidation for a period of 18 months 
or more and, in the opinion of the Auditor 
of the State, the affairs are not being ad- 
ministered to the best interests of the 
depositors and stockholders, then the Au- 
ditor of the State may petition the court 
for the appointment of a receiver, and when 
such appointment has been made, such re- 
ceiver shall take charge and proceed to 
administer and terminate the affairs of the 
institution, under the direction of the court, 
in accordance with section 2 of the acts 
of 1911, approved Feb. 17, 1911. 


Procedure Not Detailed 


The authority above conferred upon the 
Auditor of State is now exercised by the 
Department of Banking. Burns Anno- 
tated Indiana Statutes of 1920, section 
3968. 

Section 3867, supra, authorizing the 
voluntary liquidation of banks of discount 
and deposit does not go into detail as 
to the procedure to be followed. How- 
ever, this much is clear. Since the enact- 
ments of sections 3972 and 3965, supra, 
such a liquidation, while entrusted to 
the bank, is clearly under the supervision 
of the Department of Banking in the 
furtherance of a proper and equitable 
liquidation in the interest of all depositors. 

The Supreme Court of Montana in the 
case of Rohr vy. Stanton Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Great Falls, 245 Pac. 947 
Statute of Montana authorizing voluntary 
liquidations of banks said: A 
at page 949, in commenting upon the 

The purpose of the act is to effect an 
equitable and economical distribution of 
the assets of such bank among its creditors, 
and for this purpose all of its assets are 
as effectually placed in the hands of the 
law for purposes of liquidation as though a 
receiver were appointed. The end to be 
accomplished is the same. 

The available assets of such a bank are 
held in trust, and so conserved that each 
depositor or other creditor shall receive pay- 
ment or dividend according to the amount 
of his debt, and that none of equal class 
shall receive any advantage or preference 
over another. (Our italics.) 

The Montana statute is more specific! 
than the Indiana statute and the above- 
quoted language would probably not ap- 
ply in every detail to the situation here 
but I think the general principle of 
equitable distribution of assets inheres in 
the idea of the liquidation of a bank espe- 
cially in view of the supervision of such 
liquidations accorded by the statute to 
the Department of Banking. 


Equitable Distribution Required 
If the Department of Banking should 
take charge of a bank and/or have a 
receiver appointed, the requirement of 
equitable distribution of the assets ac- 
cording to law would follow as of course. 
I think a voluntary liquidation should be 


































































































FEDERAL BANKING 








se Rs: Ste 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


IMCOME TAX ......020ccseeeees 1,723,904.18 
Miscellaneous internal rev- | 
DEUS se cvccsscrcscessvcerss 2,159,510.94 | 
Miscellaneous receipts ..... 625,987.79 | 


Balance previous day 


of August 
000 for the corresponding period of July) 
of whom 1,205,000 received ordinary relief, 
1,027,000 emergency relief, 
mainder dependent on local welfare. Trade 
Union unemployment in June amounted to 
30.2 per cent of all members with addi- 
| tional 17.4 per cent 
The best showing was made in mining, 
| chemicals, and textiles with wood workers, 
and metal workers in a less favorable posi- 
tion. 


and price control continued to function 
throughout the crisis but proved a serious 
handicap to readjustment in the present 
difficult 
domestic 
high and 
a low point, little price reduction has taken 
place, especially in the retail trades, and 
widely advertised Summer clearance sales 


marks. 
change holdings are increasing and again 
approaching 40 per cent coverage. 
nicipalities 
difficulties owing to the government’s ac- 
tion in placing a larger share of unem-| 
ployment relief on the cities. 
ciation of Municipal Governments 
nounced a program of wage reductions 
for municipal employes throughout Ger- 
many as a consequence. 


in the above 


cate that in my opinion, the plan out- 
lined above is not in accordance with law 
and unless all 
plan or the claims of those not agree- 
ing are satisfied and discharged it would, 
in my opinion, be open to attack, 


STATEMENT 


Made Public Aug. 19 


U. S. | 


Receipts 
$1,817,979.26 


Total ordinary receipts .... $6,327,382.17 
. 125,207,601.87 


. .$131,534,984,04 














standing exception. Although capital flight 
through large transactions was effectively 
prohibited, the drain of funds from Ger- 
many continues on a small scale as small 
investors can obtain foreign exchange in 
units below $750. This movement, how- 
ever, operates slowly and is not immedi- 
ately felt, while the high interest rates 
*| have forced a large proportion of the cir- 
culating currency into banks which are) 
now abundantly supplied with mark funds, 
but lack borrowers at the present exorbi- 
tant rates. 


Thus banking has not been substantially 


reduced since the crisis, except for saving | 
banks, many of whose customers are small | 
working people who are hoarding in mem- 
ory of the inflation. This movement has for 
'the first 
gain of saving deposits with the June fig- 
ure at 11,073,600,000 marks, or 150,000,000 
marks below that of May, while the re- 
duction in July was still larger. 


time interrupted the steady 


Crisis Proves Discipline 
The crisis has again proved the essen- 


tial orderliness and discipline of the Ger- 
man public when confronted with a shut- 
down of all banks and with Government 
administration by emergency decrees, is- 
sued almost daily during a most difficult 
period. Trade and industry were greatly 
affected by fhe crisis, but daily business 
was carried on as usual by a great ma- 
jority of enterprises, as reflected in pro- 
duction and employment figures. 


at the beginning 
(3,962,- 


Total unemployment 
amounted to 3,976,000 


and the re- 


working short time. 


Bankruptcies in July totaled 1,013 and 


recelverships 657, as compared with 1,017 
and 636, respectively, for June. 


The elaborate German system of cartels 


situation. Although stocks of 
goods in some lines remain 
public buying demand is at 


beginning in August fail to bring about 
any substantial drop in the price of most 
goods. Shop owners are apparently only 


willing to take a loss on odd lots of mer- 
chandise, and there is’ no evidence of a 
serious attempt to get 
definitely lower world price level. 


in line with the 


The wholesale index continued to de- 


cline from 112.3 for June to 111.7 for July 
with farm products at 105.4, raw and semi- 
finished 
goods at 136.3. 
during July fell by 0.4 to 137.4. 
weekly carloadings at the beginning of! _ 
August amounted to-~ 591,000, 
pared with 660,000 for July. 


products at 103.1, and finished 
The cost of living index | 
Average | 


as com- 


Production Increases 
July production of pig iron increased 


to 569,000 tons and that of steel to 803,000 | 
tons. 
totaled 64,000 tons. 
July amounted to 58,000 tons. 
production totaled 9,492,000 tons; lignite, 
11,827,000 
Ruhr stocks of coal on hand at the be- 
ginning of July amounted to 4,600,000 tons 
and coke 5,100,000 tons. 


Rolling mill production in June 
Potash sales during 
July coal! 
tons; 


and coke, 1,883,000 tons 


Call money increased during August 


|from 12 to 14 per cent, bank loans from 
16 to 20 per cent; while the private dis- 


‘count market remains practically non- 
existent. 
June budget amounted to 456,000,000 


Reichsbank gold and foreign ex- 


Mu- 
widespread financial 


report 


The Asso- | 
an- 


Further action from the Government 


is awaited in several unsettled problems, 
including official 
domestic price rings, particularly in re- 
tail trade, and the establishment of some 
form of central control for 
financial 
ministered, 
have supervisory power over what remains 
of German private banking. 


pressure to break the) 


government 
institutions now varioulsy ad- 
such control undoubtedly to 


A government decree established com- 


impressed with the same purpose to the 
end that no depositor of a given class 
should receive any advantage or prefer- 
ence over another. 


The fact that the three options set out | 
plan are open to all de-| 


Aside from other | 


Sufficient has already been said to indi- 


depositors agree to the 


- 









Consolidated Statements for Federal Land Banks, Joint 
Stock Land Banks and Intermediate Credit Institutions 
Are Compiled for Quarter 





Total a ee Oe aie * eee Farm loan bonds matured or called .. 925.90 
Less reserves for notes, purchase 9 Notes payable, etc. . thon rabies 48 06ee saws 825,000.00 6 e . . 
money mortgages and/or contracts 3,339.038.68 19.972.20011 | Dividends deciared but unpatd 220000 2220000000000 603 813.30 T B Price-fixin 
se = ha + Matured coupons on farm loan bonds ............ 988,727.99 0 é€ , 
Delinquent installments (principal and Due borrowers Ee a oe : 996 082.32 
interest): . : RACER NONE 5 cence she ekb es esae 60 asd ocebneas 1,052,093.60 | SE | 
Less thasl 30 days dikes saenctites 3.012 one te Interest accrued: . 5 Ovi 2 
: aos tsse 790882 OR Patt 100M BONGS 2... .cccsceseceses $18,028.599.24 | _ Y 
=> 30 00 Gaye... 729,563.36 Other Po chida textes eiest 632,249.95 Judge in Dissenting Opinion 
90 days and over 5,807 422.98 So a 18.660.849.19 | Ss f S ; O 
~~ $9.876.940.43 Advance installment payments (par- | To . upport of State r- 
SON estates iss anns ess 1.068 320.87 tial, and interest portion full) baba neneee an 1,413,732.60 | = 
AO PRED PATIOS oo 52 a" en Other liabilities item Tethcais ‘kasanaseuads «is 660,115.59 ders, Says Enforcement | 
Less reserves for delinquent in- 6.126.009.58 Spokane participation certificates .... ........60. 2,799,850.18 s ae 
stallments FESeENE RENTALS. ern 2.582.578.98 | Deferred income $4488 2,558,006.82 Should Be En joined V 
ao a . : ; Capital stock: ’ 
ee ee. $19.860,513.91 United States Government $237,733 2 | eonenenininamenemsie | 
Ate ae oes Se " sa Individual subscribers 345 ; ; - * 
Other ESE SATS ESEDE RE SR TASES 206 355.66 °0.066.969.59 Individual subscribers through } (Continued from Page 7] | 
est estate ownee: — = " oe Porto Rico branch ‘ ~ eee | With authority to enter proration epee 
. ” National farm loan associations . ‘ -430. restricting the production of oil and gas) 
Owned outright sa $25,907,732.03 Borrowers through agents 122,745.00 f “ane cae source of supply,” 
Real estate subject to optional sales se 66.204,473,00 | {rom y s a y, 
contracts ..... mes . 239,771.04 Legal reserves 13.:297.707 81 | Which has involved the production of oil 
Total Ri tneh na asass ee ae a RRM MAEM, <. 5s aa uaichavesersseass. acts eacene 76,299.70 |in so much uncertainty, surely no such| 
oe eee ee Seen eee aceenatenemaes 20,310,892.84 | Undivided profits .......... thee een ee eeeeeeeeeees 3,050,059.24 | doubt any longer exists. The act does 


Sheriffs’ certificates. judgments, etc 
(subject to redemption) 
(a) Foreclosures under first mort- 


gages oe 











$21,411,247.80 














Total 


$9,866 802.86 


Joint Stock Land Banks 
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Farm Loan Board Reports Condition 
Of Various Banks Under Its Direction 


aE et nation | In Oklahoma Said 





| 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Aug. 








| 
New York, Aug. 19—The Federal Reserve | 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: | 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
| 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with } 
| the conversion of foreign currency tor the | 
Purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties pon merchandise imported into | 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 


14.0406 

































not define “common source of supply,” | 


$1,292, 194,386.34 


nor does the evidence shed any satisfac- 
tory light upon which is a “common source ; 


’ of supply.” It only subjects the oil pro- | 
ducer, under the circumstances involved, 
in speculgtion and conjecture and forces 

















Consolidated statement June 30, 1931, compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board | him to market his oil at the price deter- | 
ASSETS Less reserves for real estate 1,357,537.54 mined to be in accordance with what the | 
Gross mortgage loans $591,866,045.63 ; ————— 21,169,589.42 | Commission determines to be in accord - 
Less payments on principal 58, 168,369.08 Sheriffs’ certificates, judgments, etc ance with reasonable market demands. 
ape np dal a Ad chart caden a = The Supreme Court of the United States 
Net mortgage loans O39,097.978.55 a ee eee ae ie ea in Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. 8, 356, held 
Less principal of delinquent install- gages . ¢ ft s . ’ oe : 
ments ; . 1,202,841.85 (b) Foreclosures under  install- that public officers charged with the ad- 
Less reserves for mortgage loans 807,058.82 ments or second mortgages 229,408.94 | ministration of a law, thus representing 
- 531,687,775.88 (c) Banks’ mortgages on property * the State itself, may so oppressively en- 
United States Government securities 4 441-734 = covered by (b) 1,698,800 8 force the law so as to amount to a prac-| 
i can. ae a: suaat 209,145.92 Total $6,305,475.59 | tical denial of the equal protection of the 
Cash deposits for matured or called Less reserves for sheriffs’ certificates 370,642.04 ‘ laws secured by the Fourteenth Amend- | 
bonds re tena eeeeeeees he cue ' ————-__$5.034.833.35 ment to the Constitution of the United 
Cash on hand and in banks 7,362 97 banking house ieee eed ‘497 47 | States. The court at page 373 said: | 
aeicunta taneleabee Furniture, fixtures, equipment, etc isaks 111.987 47 | “Though the law ele ce aie oth tie 
Tax advances . $733,062.69 Prepaid and deferred expenses . F | 
Other ..... eceesecerecese 210,421.69 2 Other assets eeKe $500,750.93 face and impartial in appearance, yet, if 
ccileacgaeeiamean Less reserves for other assets 21,089.49 470,001.44 | it is applied and administered by public | 
Total vos ves are eae “4 | — ___4¥,801-8* | authority with an evil eye and an unequal 
Less reserves for accounts receivable we. 63,65 ie 979.392.77 WEBAN sons ccc cancatbeCesvegadeusee $596.491,245.45 | hand, so as practically to make unjust 
Notes receivable, etc —————— |and illegal discriminations between per- 
Notes ; $219,438.62 LIABILITIES ; sons in similar circumstances, material to | 
Purchase money, first mortgages 3 vi odne oe Farm pee pestee sneenree? oe eS itheir rights, the denial of equal justice is 
Purchase money, second mortgages 2.178,149.82 ess he y banks 8 : x “io . : - Pa 
Real estate sales contracts 6,840,549.47 ——_—_—————_ $532,557,800.00 | Still within the prohibition of the Consti 
negate Soid subject to repurchase agree- | tution. 
Total $13,013,767 .24 ment ($475,000.00) Nature of Orders | 
Less reserves for notes, purchase ae E | It does not only appear from the evi- 
y mortgages and/or contracts 326,514.21 Farm loan bonds matured or called 3500.90 : v. ae ? 
money mortgag — DAE AAS G8) Sah ee RR MIR TAME 8350 x chs crs ccsie ex wun deuenbasien 1,374,500.90 ; dence introduced in this case that the | 
Delinquent installments (principal Mortgages assumed on real estate orders of the Commission are grossly dis- | 
and interest) owned 271,767.79 | criminatory, but we have the solemn ad- 
Less than 30 days ....-....-++++5 $893,392.49 Dividends declared but unpaid . 189,580.39 | mission of counsel representing the Gov- 
30 to 60 days .. 1.238.895 .38 Matured coupons on farm loan bonds ee aas bs ernor of the State that the jaw in its 
r 464,121.56 Due borrowers ° 28: 9.68 é i s 
3 oe ane wae 2.580,399.33 Accounts payable 143,628.18 operation under the sanction of the Com- 
j ~ Interest accrued i mission is administered under the contro! 
Total $5,176,718.76 Farm loan bonds $6 ane “ts ~ of monopoly. Furthermore, it appears 
Se DAUR” DOT aoe ase 690,003.38 oe em 6.738,162.43 {rom the official pronouncements of the 
6 ves ali- = - _ » 
—e o 2.240,593.43 Advance installment payments (par- Governor of the State that he assumes | 
-- 2,405,431.95 tial, and interest portion full) 391,368 96 the act authorizes price fixing and on 
Interest accrued a Other liabilities . apace 75' that construction of the act he has fixed 
PROTORME® JOBIR, 5502 00s0nn sees aa Ae Geaat eneee anda fe 41353560 24 minimum price of $1 per barrel and has 
<4 . >, § Ode , a 4 A . . 
eee NANTES a — 8,883,625.54 Surplus paid in 1,424,330.29 | closed the oil fields till that price is paid. | 
Real estate owned: Surplus earned ........-ee eee ee eee e eee eee ee eee 2,782,971.01 In addition to the admission of counsel 
Owned outright Ree beRat 22,055,614.84 Legal reserves ........sssseeeeersereee seeees 5,445-816.98 | for the Governor that the administration 
Less mortgages not assumed 342,220.00 oo ae cane eee eeeeese nereerbscneres oaan items | Of the law is under the domination of 
Total Saar wid ~~ $21,713,304.84 Defcits Mee epee tact hen 4.408.008.03 | monopoly, the evidence discloses that the 
Real estate subject to optional sales ~ oi 245 as | Umpires acting as the agents of the de- 
contracts rr tenons 813,732.12 TOtAL .. sce eeeeeeeeeeeeeees $596.491,245.45 | fendants in the administration of the law | 
Total $22,527,126.96 ; a and in violation of the public policy of 
nee P the State, are receiving lucrative salaries, 
*Joint stock land banks in receivership are not included in this statement one in the sum of $24,000 per year, with 
. 7 : ’ : y a large expense account, and the other 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks in the sum of $7,200 per year, from opera- 
Consolidated statement June 30, 1931, compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board {ting companies in the prorated oil fields, 


° ASSETS 
Loans and discounts 
Cooperative associations 
Financing institutions 














LIABILITIES 
(unmatured) 
Less held by banks of issue . 


Debentures 


$134.706.417.40 Debentures matured 


with banks other than 


and that the orders of the Commission 
are based substantially upon information 
and evidence furnished by such umpires. 

Section 1570 C. O. S., 1921, makes it an 


$108 ,350,000.00 
150,900.00 


$106,200,900.90 
100,000.90 




















> 183 735 ffense for any executive officer to receive | 
t Government securities ......+seeeeees 2,183,735.95 Rediscounts : Om J r ee aoe Bs 
a of otaer Federal interme- Federal intermediate credit banks ..........++- 370,528.21 any emolument, gratuity or reward for 
diate credit banks 325,045.93 Accounts payable 33,715.00 | attempting or deferring the performance 
Cash deposits for matured debentures 100,125 00 Deferred procpeds, loans one dianeunts ‘ bya of any official duty, and the person vio- 
Jas i a im DOMES iocce 2.981 886.20 Interest collected, not earne (671.89 | ret c 
Sessa perstentae rt ci, 168,831.64 | Matured interest on debentures 125.00 | lating the same is guilty of a misdemeanor. | 
Accounts receivable ........+ssseseess 42,024.87 Interest accrued b | Section 1561 C. O. S., 1921, makes any | 
Interest accrued Debentures .........ceeeeececcsesces $935 523 01 person who executes any of the functions | 
Loans and discounts . $367,791.70 OUNEr coe eee ce reese ee ernreeeeeenes 2.30 935,525.31 of a public office without having taken 
satan F — ; ee ar i's and duly filed the oath of office as re- 
— = 377,304.81 Liability for cash collateral .........++ 231,500.14 | an uly é nee 4 on 
Furniture, fixtures, equipment, etc 14,614.77 Other liabilities Se ERAN 50,954 07 | quired, guilty of a misdemeanor, an or- | 
Prepaid and deferred expenses 14,123.16 Capital stock ; ---- | 
rons in suspense 2,034,566.30 Paid in ‘ : - $30,000,000.00 ; 
Other assets 15,144.43 Callable from United States Treasury 39,900,000.90 sion first 5s, 1947; Oconwe Division first 5s, 
Capital stock subscription callable - - - 60,000,000.00 1945: Chattanooga Division 4s, 1951; Consoli- 
from United States Treasury o sevesese oe 30,000,900.00 Surplus (earned) ; ; 2,045,542.97 dated mortgage 5s, 1945 : 
: ———_—- Reserves for contingencies .........66 sscscseoneeeece 2,284,281.26 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
tee: |. cc cieeebinestaueheraas Josorecveoneese $172,963,820.46 Undivided profits ; 282,268.54 peasy First and refunding Series A 5s, 1972; | 
aie Weak dite de Gal capemneconamermen | DORE (COMMMDIB) 65 .ccrarcescscnces 639,251.96 | Series B 4158, 1977. 
| Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway | 
Total $172,963,820.46 | Co.: First and general Series A 5s, 1966; Series | 
—— - = ——_ — ————————— |B 6s, 1966; refunding mortgage 4s, 1947; 5s, 
Ty) milli rh “of domestic —— | 1947; 6s, 1947; Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. 
pulsory milling of 97 per cent of domestic | oot’ esse Pp 


wheat from Aug. 16, 1931, to July 31, 1932. 
Mills may, however, use 70 per cent do- 


|mestic and. 27 per cent foreign wheat, 


providing evidence is furnished of ex- 
portation of an equal amount of domestic 
wheat prior to Dec. 31, 1931. Under this 
arrangement the new rate of 20 marks per 
ton (previously 200 marks) on imports of 
wheat and spelt is applicable by decree 
of Aug. 15, effective from Aug. 24, 1931, 
to July 31, 1932. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: First State Bank, 
Pleasantdale; Dwight 


Brainerd State Bank, inerd: Bruno State 


= ‘ : Bank, Bruno; Butler County Bank, David City, | 
positors does not, in my opinion, meet) and Leigh State Bank. Leigh. closed. 


the above requirement. 
considerations, it is easily conceivable that | 
one of the options might be exhausted so | 
as to limit the choices of some of the 
last depositors to only two of them. Cer-| 
tain parcels of real estate at the prices 
placed upon them might be more desir- 
able than others so that within that one 
option there would exist numerous choices 
which would be diminished in number as 
the more desirable tracts were taken by 
depositors. 


Ohio: Pultén, 


Banks, 


Ira J Superintendent 


of Toledo, taken over by Department of 
Liqyidation. 
Virginia: M. E. Bristow, Commissioner of 


Banking. has announced: Honewell Bank & 
Trust Company, Hopewell, closed. American 
Bank & Trust Company, Richmond, purchased 
Richmond Trust Company 


Building in New Zealand ' 
Building construction in New Zealand 
will be brought under a Dominion Code, 
if the recommendations of the building 
regulations committee are adopted. ‘De- 
partment of Commerce.) 








List of Legal Inv 
For Massachusetts Savings Banks 


tate Bank, Dwight; | 


| Smithfield, West Warwick, R. L.; 


of Ohio; Huntington, W. Va. 
has announced: Ohio Savings Bank/ ston. 


& Trust Company, Commerce Guardian Trust| 
& Savings Bank, Commercial Savings Bank 


| & Trust Company, and American Bank, al! 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 19. ; «p” 


Additions to the list of investments legal 


,for savings banks in Massachusetts have 


been announced by Arthur Guy, Commis- 
sioner of Banks. In making the“announce- 
ment, Mr. Guy includes a statement that 
“a number of the railroad corporations, 
the bonds of which are included in this 
list, have not paid sufficient dividends to 
allow the retention of said bonds on the 
list for the coming year.” 

The list of additions follows in full text: 


Public Funds: . 
Fort Fairfield. Me.: New London,.N. H.; 


Public Utility Bonds: 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co., first lien and ref. 
mortgage 6s, 1947 

Buffalo General 
mortgage 5s. 1956. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., general 
mortgage 5s, 1954. 

Detroit Edison Company, first mortgage 5s, 
1933; “A” general and refunding mortgage 5s, 
1949; “B" general and refunding mortgage 5s, 
1955; “‘D" general and refunding mortgage 4195, 
1961; Eastern Michigan Edison Co., first mort- 
gage 5s, 1931. 

Indianavoligs Power & Light Co., first mort- 
gage 5s, 1957. 

Jersey Central Power & Light Co., first mort- 
gage 5s, 1947: first mortgage 4'25, 1961 

Los Angeles Gas & Electric Co., general mort- 
gage 5s, 1934; Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp., 


Electric Co., gen and ref. 


first and refunding mortgage 5s. 1939; “D” 
general and refunding mortgage 6s, 1942; “E” 
general and refunding mortgage 51,8, 1947; 





Great Northern Railway Company: General | 
| mortgage Series A 7s, 1936; Series B 5125, 1952; 
| Series C 56, 1973; Series D 4%25, 
| E 435s, 1977 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company; general 
, consolidated 4s, 2003; 412s, 2003; 5s, 2003; con- 

solidated annuity 412s, irredeemable; 68, ir- 
redeemable * 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co 
Refunding mortgage Series A 5'.s. 1974; Series 
C 41,8. 1978; first mortgage 4s, 1937; Lake Erie 
| & Western R. R. first 5s, 1937; second 5s, 1941; 
| Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. first 4s, 
1950; equipment trust of 1922, 5s, serially to 
1937: 1923, 5s, serially to 1938; 1924, 5s, serially 
to 1930: 1929. 41s, serially to 1944. 

Pere Marquette Rallway Co.: First mortgage 
Series A 58, 1956; Series B 4s, 1956; Series C 
4'4s, 1980. 

Reading Company: General and refunding 
Series A 415s, 1997; Series B 41428, 1997; Phila- 
delphia & Reading R. R. improvement 4s, 1947; 
consolidated 4s, 1937; New York Short Line R. | 


1976; Series | 


general and refunding mortgage 5!2, 1943 
‘G”.general and refunding mortgage 6s, 1942; 
“H” general and refunding mortgage 6s, 194?; 
“I general and refunding mortgage 542s, 1949 

New York Edison Co., first lien and refund- 
ing mortgage 6'2s. 1941; first lien and refund- 
ing mortgage 5s, 1944 

Citizens Light. Heat & Power Co. of Pa 
first mortgage 5s, 1934; Penn Public Service 
Corp.. “C” first and refunding 6s, 1947; “D" 
first and refunding 5s, 1954 

Syracuse Lighting Co., first and refunding 
mortgage 5128, 1954. 

West Penn Power Co., first mortgage Series 


| A 5s, 1946; Series F 512s, 1953; Series G 5s, | R. first 4s. 1957; Norristown & Main Line Con- | 
1956; Series H 4s, 1961. necting R. R. first 4s, 1952; Philadelphia & 
Wisconsin-Michigan Power Co., first mort- | Frankford R. R. first 419s, 1952; Reading Belt 


Columbus, | 


/and refunding morteage 5s, 1961. 


gage 5s, 1957: first morteage 4155, 1961. 


R. R. first 4s, 1950; Schuylkill & Lehigh R. R 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co.. “G” first lien 


first 4s. 1948; Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewisburg | 
R. R. first 4s, 1975; second 5s, 1945; equipment 
trust Series M 412s, serially to 1945. 

St. Louls-San Francisco Railway Co.: Prior 
lien mortgage Series A 4s, 1950; Series B 5s, 
1950; Kansas City. Fort Scott & Memphis Ry. 
refunding 4s, 1934; Kansas City, Memphis & 
Birmingham R. R. general 4s. 1934. 


Wisconsin Valley Electric Co., first mortgage 
Series A 56, 1942; Series B 542s, 1942; Series | 
C Ss. 1942. 

Railroad Bonds: 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Companv: Gen- 
eral wnified Serie@ A 414s. 1964: B 4s, 1964 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Comneny: Re- Southern Pacific Company: Oregon Lines 
fundine and general Series A 5s, 1995 Series first mortgage Series A 412s, 1977; Central Pa- 
|B 6s, 1995: Series © fs, 1995; Series D Ss, 2000; | cific Ry. first refunding 4s, 1949; through short | 


| 1995: Ohio River R. R. first 5s, 1936: general 


line first 4s, 1954 


convertible 4148, 1933: first mortgage 4s, 1948: 
Southern Railway Company: First consoli- 


5s, 1948: Southwestern Division first 5s, 1950; 
Pittsburgh, Take Erie & West Virginia re-| dated mortgage 5s, 1994: East Tennessee re- 
funding 4s, 1941; Cleveland. Lorain & Wheel- | organization 5s, 1938; Memphis Division first 
ing Ry. first consol. 5s, 1933; general 5s, 1936; 58, 1996: St. Louis Division first 4s, 1951; equip- } 
Cleveland Terminal & Valley R. R. first 4s. ment trust Series W 512s, serially to 1937; 
Series X 5s, serially to 1938; Series Y 5s, serially 
5s. 1937; West Virginia & Pittsburgh R. R.|to 1939; Series Z 412s, serially to 1939; Series | 
first 4s, 1990. | BB 4s, serially to 1943; Series CC 419s, serially 

Central of Georgia Railway Company: Re-| to 1944 | 
funding and general Series B 515s, 1959: Series Virginian Railway Company: First mortgage | 
C 5s, 1959; Middle Georgia and Atlantic Divi- Series A 5s, 1962; Series B 4125, 1962, 


STATE BANKING 


Florida Defines © 


feits his right to such office. 
acting as agents of the Corporation Com- 
| mission are public officers when appointed 
and selected in the manner required by the 
j act. 


4 of the 
| pension until a legal gauge of cach well 
has been made as required by section 5 
of 
delegate to the individual operators, pri- 
vate 
own wells under the supervision of um- 
pires paid by private persons and corpo- 
rations. 
and enforce any order or rule under sec- 


‘individuals and private 


|to a permanent 
























Liability of Bank 


Share Owners 


Individual’s Responsibility 


Not Offset by Personal De- 


Total ..........-- seneees Belgium (belga) ................... 13.9313 sits i sti i S 
Expenditures Bulgaria (lever 9313 . osits in Institutions, 
General expenditures .......... $13,128,311.25 DERE EEa Tessas need 2.9930 ules Attorney General 
Interest on public debt seeene 280,383.18 The Federal Land Banks, Federal Inter-' quarterly report showing their consoli- | Stock Land Banks was also shown, total-, England (pound) stint naan eatin: 485.3394 iohdchsctadatdinas 
Panatws Canal _ 51.7682 | mediate Credit Banks, and Joint Stock) dated position, made public by the Board!ing $596,491,245 as compared with $606,- an CTRAPEINY as cse ccc ve viene s 2.5142 Tactaisaame,. Pid; AUeae 
eer ++. 2,477,206.80 |r ang Banks. all under the supervision of | Aus.18. Assets of the Federal Land Banks | 195,009 three months previously. The Fed-| Garten ae ee 3.9198 et ea 8. 5 
OU Misvast sie sen does . $16,087,531.31 | ; as of June 30 totaled $1,292,194,386, a de-|eral Intermediate Credit Banks likewise] Grtece varschinay 29.7013 | The owner of stock in a Floida State 
Public debt expenditures : ies oa eente |the Federal Farm Loan Board, had com- cline of more than $2,000,000 from March | showed a decline in assets, totaling as of| Hungary (pengo) .....2.22.212.71 17.449 | 0ank can not use his deposit account with 
ER et een eS —__-_____ | bined assets of approximately $2,061,000,-|31, when assets of $1,294,834,720 were|June 30, $172,963,820 as compared with) Italy (lira) oo... ceeeeeeenes 5.2317 | the bank as a set-off to reduce his in- 
Total ....... .$131,534,984.04 000 on June 30, 1931, according to the!shown. A decline in assets of the Joint $176,350,607 on March 31. Netherlands (guilder) .............. 40.5248 dividual liability for the debts of the 
Norway (Krone) .........seeeseeeeee 26.7393 | bank, 2 i ini ius 
oncineinimapantictd | Poland (sicty) 11,1995 ank, according to an opinion just made 
G Disci line Federal Land Banks | Portugal (escudo) 4.4156 bees by Attorney General Cary D. 
Consolidated statement June 30, 1931, i ' - Rumania (leu) -5936 2. - i ; 
erman p , shee s compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board Spain (peseta) hosing 8 8019 Mr. Landis’ opinion follows in full text: 
s | (b) Foreclosures unde install- Sweden (krona) . y Sir: iyi your favor 
e Gross mortgage loans ees . $1,321,751,557.50 ments "Or éinshd " mortgages 52,833.94 | Switzerland (franc) 19.4417 ia tee ee a : ‘avi that 
al to ave é é Less payments on principal .. 137,548,218.61 (c) Banks’ mortgages on property Yugosiavia (dinar) 1.7703 . , permit me advise a 
—— covered by (b) caahaa, 304,054.19 Hong Kong (dollar) ....... 23.5178 Section 6059 of the Compiled General Laws 
- * ie ‘: Net poestenae loons sass ys eneaens $1,184,203,338.89 scieeantincaldea : | China (Shanghai tael) 29.4017 |of Florida, 1927, makes stockholders of 
° ess principal of delinquent install- Total i ie bane $10,223,690.99 | China (Mexican dollar) ..... 21.1250 | every State bank and trust company in- 
In Financial Cr ISIS ments __2.062,254.40 o1.181,6401.000.00 Less reserves for sheriffs’ certifi- aie | caine re somes) Lidtivee 21.0833 ‘dividually responsible for all contracts, 
United States Government securities . 13,529,868.74 : HEE OT a aa 9,691,084,83 | Japan (yen) .. 49.3603 | debts and engagements of such cofnpany 
oe — of —_ Federal land banks . eH Spokane participation certificates .. $2,799,850.18 , Singa pose aener) sekcieee = ak |to the extent of the full amount of stock 
, . os . * er securities iaeaaae ia svesne § aeeueeseses ‘ 505,305. Less reserves for Spokane participation | Canada (dollar) ........... oe ‘6754 (held in such company at the par velue 
Daily Business Carried ON | Cash deposits for matured or called tificates a Cuba (peso) ae * 100.0078 A C 7 ir ve 
S IMOHIE Ries dsAdctysaseccease ees site wesabsrasasenss 5,025.00 errr SERTNSRE RSENS AEST esT se cee, SE vsgmisanecis te ootees 30.7700 | thereof in addition to the amount invested 
And Emergency Has Sub- \ Cash on hand and in banks 12,350,102.36 | Banking house . . 2,584,544.71 ; Atgentina (peso, gold) 64 1733 ,in such shares. vs Ces! 
- . ; Accounts receivable * 12 2.7 Furniture, fixtures, equipment, etc. 341,555.10 | Brazil (milreis) ..........eeseeeeeee 13 aa ;_ This is an individual liability of stock- 
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: € r tees ene Other assets . vugies 827,461.76 Colombe ‘tpee) Hindeeeees RA SUNN 96.5700 | ations of the bank or trust company and 
merce States Total =. . - $1,807,465.58 Total $1,202 104.90634| Bar silver ....... eae 27.2500 Such stockholders are not entitled to a 
Less reserves for accounts receivable 45,910.75 i Bt hana on ——<—$————___—_- set-off against such liability on account of 
: enna 1,761,554.83 deposits in such bank or trust company 
[Continued from Page 1.] Notes receivable, ete LIABILITIES | e e R l é rus pany. 
, oN : 397 Farm loan bonds (unmatured) . $1,180,811,340.00 * In other words, the liability of the stock- 
Seehandlung, together with the — of notes. paki haat sarB aaa $327,008.41 Less held by banks of issue . 1808 360.90 Oil Proration u es | holder OF var emma of oar = A 
; m $ y, : 536.57 pupeancmnnanaate 79.002.7: . . 
oo” of new acceptance and guaran | purchase money. second mortgages ss seh bas te Sold subject to Re |trust company, while the claim of such 
: 1 te sales contracts ..... , f e st 1 . 5 
The Deutsche Bank is the only out-!| "s! tte = ae ment steckholder on account of deposits is 


against the bank or trust company, there- 
fore, 


the debts or demands, to-wit: the 


stockholder’s liability on the one hand and 
the stockholder’s claim for deposits on 
the other do not mutually exist between 
the stockholder and the liquidator of the 
bank and are not subject to set-off. 


In the next place and as a further reason 


why there cannot be a set-off of the de- 
| posits of a stockholder against his statu- 
tory liability, the statute making stock- 
holders liable to the extent of the par 


value of their stock was intended for the 


| protection of the creditors of the bank 
or trust company, and to allow the deposits 
of the stockholders to be set-off against 
their statutory liability would be to defeat 
the very purpose for which the statute 
was enacted. 


Umpires 


The manner of selection and payment of 


the umpires charged with the duty of ad- 
ministering the law is contrary to public 
policy and sound morals, and sufficient to 
render the orders of the Commission so 
administered as violative of the constitu- 
t 
that 
since the practice has been followed and 
has not corrected the evil is no protection 
to the complainant. 
v Edmond, 76 Ohio St. 396, 11 L. R. A. (N. 
Ss.) 


ional rights of the complainant. To say 


the Legislature has been in session 
See Somerset Bank 
1171. 


Right to Produce Oil 
In Tumey v. Ohio, 273 U. S. 510, in an 


opinion by Justice Taft, the court said: 
“But it certainly violates the Fourteenth 


Amendment and deprives the defendant 
in a criminal case of due process of law 


to subject his liberty or property to the 
| judgment of a court, the judge of which 
has a direct, personal, substantial, pecu- 
niary 
j against him 


interest in reaching a conclusion 
in his case.” Manifestly it 


is unfair to the complainant to be con- 
trolled by an umpire in the production 
of 
competitors. \ 
unfair and fundamentally unsound, and 
the orders of the Commission authorizing 


its oil, selected by and paid by its 


Such a course of conduct is 


any such course of conduct should be 
stricken down as violative of due process 
of law. 


The Commission's power under section 
act remains in a state of sus- 


the act. The Commission can not 


persons, the power to gauge their 


Before the Commission can make 


tion 4, if that section is valid, it must 


‘cause a gauge of the wells to be made 
|by some State official or employe of the 
Commission 


It can not delegate that 
authority to the operators and make the 
report of the operators to the umpire 


conclusive evidence of the potential pro- 
duction of the wells. 


Difficulties in Calculation 
No operator can determine the amount 
he is permitted to withdraw from the 


common source of supply “whenever the 


full production from any common source 


| of supply of crude oil or petroleum * * * 


can only be obtained under the condi- 
tions constituting waste,” or determine 


| what is an equitable and fair taking from 


a common source of supply until all the 
wells in the field have been legally 
gauged. The Commission could not dele- 
gate the authority to gauge wells to the 
Operators’ Committee or to the operators 
themselves. 

In State v. Crawford, 104 Kans. 141, 
2 A. L. R. 880, the court said that “the 
Legislature can not delegate to private 
associations of 
persons power to make obligatory rules 
concerning the management and care of 
porperty, nor provide that the breach of 
such rules shall be a penal offense.” 

This principle is upheld in Washington, 
ex rel., Seattle Title Trust Co. v. Roberge, 
278 U. S. 116, and Eubank v. Richmond, 
226 U. S. 137, 42 L. A. R. (N. S.) 1123 

In my opinion complainant is entitled 
injunction restraining 
the defendants from enforcing the rules 
and regulations in so far as they restrict 


| the plaintiff’s right to produce oil from its 


wells so long as it can do so without 
committing actual waste The consuming 
public is entitled to purchase the refined 
products of crude oil in markets free from 
the control of monopoly and where fair 
competition prevails. 





| Manufacturing license, with dis- | 
| tributing rights, in protected ter- | 
| ritory, together with a complete plan 
| for organization, merchandising and 
| advertising now available for open 
territories. The product, an interior | 
wall finish, is the outstanding suc- | 
cess in its field. Every building new | 
| and old is its market. Only indi- | 
| viduals or firms of proven business? 
| ability and character and in a posi- | 
| tion to form their own company 
| with a paid-in capital of $20,000.00 } 
| or more will be considered. Present 
| licensees are netting $25,000.00 to | 
$40,000.00 per annum. Financial and | 
commercial references essential first 
| letter and will be held in strict con- 
| fidence. The product, my principals 
and present licensees will bear the 
most exacting investigation. 


Address 
Harry L. Warren Advertising Agency 


521 FIFTH AVENU. 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Analyzing Factors Which Add 


to Local Government Costs + 


Maladministration in Form of ‘Patronage’ 
Viewed by Director of New Jersey Commis- 
sion as One of Contributing Causes 


By HARLEY L. LUTZ 


Director, Commission to Investigate County and Municipal Taxation and Expenditures, 
State of New Jersey 


HE cost of government is a subject which 

has only recently been elevated to the 

category of interesting and important 
topics of conversation and public discussion. 
For a long time the matter was taboo for 
the reason that no one felt that anything 
needed to be done about it, or could be done 
about it. 

Earlier writers on public finance spoke of 
“laws of expenditure increase,” and anyone 
who seriously advanced proposals for con- 
trolling public expenditure would have been 
classed with those other experts who believed 
in perpetual motion, squaring the circle, boot- 
strap levitation and the like. 


+ Sd 


Large public expenditures were accepted as 
a mark and evidence of progress. I well re- 
call the stir caused by the announcement, 
some 30 years ago, that the Federal appro- 
priations had passed $1,000,000,000. This was 
a large sum, but the general reaction was 
that ours was a billion-dollar country. It 
made us feel chesty, important, proud that 
we could afford to let our Federal Govern- 
ment spend a billion a year. 

The great war and its aftermath have 
changed our thinking on this, as on so many 
other subjects. As the drunk said to the 
travel lecturer who admitted never having 
had delirium tremens, “We hadn’t been no- 
where and we hadn't seen nothin’,” until this 
catastrophe engulfed the world, so far as 
governmental costs were concerned. Instead 
of patting ourselves on the back as we gave 
our loose change to the tax collector, we are 
now groaning and asking, “Where will it 
stop?” as we hand over to the present-day 
publicans sums which the most hardened 
must admit to be “big money.” The weight 
of taxation is no longer simply a lecture 
topic for the professor; it is a matter of vital 
importance in the business world and in the 
home. 

Everyone knows, who knows anything at 
all about government finance, that the un- 
derlying cause of heavy taxation is the high 
cost of government. Taxation methods may 
be so inequitable as to cause heavy burdens 
on some taxpayers, even though the aggre- 
gate cost of government be moderate. Tax 
reform is not achieved, obviously, simply by 
reducing or controlling governmental costs. 

At this time I am leaving entirely to one 
side the whole subject of tax reform and 
equalization, not because it is unimportant, 
but for the reason that I desire to concen- 
trate upon the factors and conditions which 
make heavy taxation necessary. The larger 
program must involve tax adjustments as 
well as expenditure control. The former as- 
pect of the problem has heretofore received 
much more attention than the latter, and I 
propose to consider some of the reasons for 
heavy governmental expenditure, as a pre- 
liminary to the formulation of adequate con- 
trol measures. 

+ + 


In considering this subject, I am fully 
aware of one reaction which may be encoun- 
tered. I refer to the feeling that public ex- 
penditures represent services performed by 
government, and that as the expenditure in- 
creases, so also does the volume of the bene- 
ficial services. The inference is that we 
always get our money’s worth for our taxes. 
Critics of proposals to control expenditures 


oh 


Effect of ‘Dole’ 
on Agricultural 


Workers 





By 
James M. Langley 
Chairman, Unemployment 
Relief Commission, State 
of New Hampshire 


HE misery of unemployment is to become 

the object of much demagoguery this 

Fall and Winter. Intensification of the 
welfare work of existing agencies is the only 
sound method of unemployment relief yet 
discovered. 


Where coordination of established welfare 
agencies and public poor departments seems 
to be lacking, creation of a central commu- 
nity unemployment committee is advisable to 
handle details of registration of the jobless 
and to supervise efforts to provide ‘work for 
them. Local charity is less mechanized and 
less unsympathetic than ,National or State 
welfare efforts and therefore more desirable. 


There is a growing opposition to any form 
of dole for the unemployed. There will 
doubtless be an insistent demand for this 
type of aid from the next Congress. In New 
Hampshire any form of dole issued by the 
Federal Government will reflect upon the 
farmer, for the agricultural worker is left off 
the list of those who benefit where Govern- 
ment doles are granted. The farmer, how- 
ever, pays a disproportionately large part of 
the taxes from which the Government’s 
share of unemployment benefit funds would 
come. 

The New Hampshire farmer is in no posi- 
tion to stand heavier tax burdens to provide 


either partial unemployment relief to wage - 


earners, or to contribute to Government sub- 
sidizations of economic and social movements 
designed to further raise the standard of liv- 
ing of the American people and thereby cre- 
ate a greater domestic market. 


Nor is the New Hampshire farmer in a 
position to successfully compete with labor 
as long as industry maintains wage scales 
not subject to direct fluctuations, as is the 
farmers’ income, when .commodity prices, as 
on milk, tumble precariously. 

If standards of living are to be still fur- 
ther advanced in order to increase the size 
of the domestic market, the farmer must ex- 
pect his tax burden to go on up proportion- 
ately, unless more..effective devices for tax~- 
ing intangible wealth are discovered in the 
meantime. 


are inclined to ask if anyone wants to return 
to the standards of public living implied by 
a lesser amount of expenditure. 

This objection quite evidently misses the 
point. While instances of community ex- 
travagance may be found, the general attack 
upon governmental costs must proceed from 
another angle, namely, that of securing sub- 
stantially the same flow of governmental 
services as is now provided, or even a greater 
flow, at much less cost than at present. In 
order to settle this point it is necessary to 
see what are the reasons for the present high 
cost. 


Attention will be directed chiefly to the 
costs of local government because local gov- 
ernmental costs comprise by far the largest 
part of all such costs in, the United States; 
and because my recent activities have been 
in the field of county and municipal finance, 
an experience which gives me somewhat 
greater familiarity with the local situation. 


+ + 

The trend in the direction of increased 
county and municipal expenditures gives pe- 
culiar significance to the inquiry into the 
costs of local governments. It is not uncom- 
mon to find people who know the circum- 
stances saying that the fault and the respon- 
sibility lie with the people themselves. “If 
you want to reduce your tax bill,” they say 
to farmer and to urban dweller alike, “you 
must stop spending so much money in your 
townships, villages and cities.” 


While this is; a correct statement, it is a 
diagnosis which perceives the defect rather 
than the cure. It is true that the people 
have fallen into the way of demanding addi- 
tional services of government, and that the 
total cost of these services is seldom, if ever, 
presented in a manner which compels it to 
be counted as a total. It is also true that 
the indifference of taxpayers heretofore to- 
ward the whole subject of governmental costs 
has been such as to qualify them for full 
membership in that large group into which 
the late Mr. Barnum said that a new one 
was born every minute. 


I grant all of these things freely—indeed, 
the half has never been told. There must be 
greater interest in, and far greater intelli- 
gence concerning, governmental problems if 
a satisfactory solution is ever to be reached. 
The drive against illiteracy in this country 
should include the civic and political illiter- 
acy of the mass of citizens. On the other 
hand, the present chaotic condition of local 
governments provides some reason for the 
indifference and the civic illiteracy which 
prevail. The average person is up against a 
situation which is about as easily understood 
as the Einstein theory. 


The reasons for the present high cost of 
local government lie deep down in the system 
of local government itself. This system must 
be overhauled and rebuilt if it is to be clearly 
understood, and if its operations are to be 
capable of effective control. ‘ 

In order to establish the thesis that the 
primary fault lies with the chaotic system of 
local government, some of the factors and 
conditions which we have found to be re- 
sponsible for the present high cost of local 
government in New Jersey will be reviewed 
briefly. 

+ + 


Without doubt, they will prove to be ca- 
pable of fairly general application, and they 
may help to explain the apathy of taxpayers 
and voters, although they provide neither an 
explanation nor a justification of the reluc- 
tance which the people so often display in 
moving for obviously. necessary reforms. A 
few more turns of the taxation thumbscrew 
may be needed before the people are suffi- 
ciently ready to give this subject the atten- 
tion it deserves. ’ 

The factors and conditions which contrib- 
ute to the high cost of local government may 
be catalogued as follows: (1) Maladministra- 
tion; (2) defective local governmental organ- 
ization; (3) an absence of effective means of 
expenditure planning and control; (4) an 
exaggeration of the home rule doctrine. 

In any discussion of governmental costs it 
is necessary to recognize that maladministra- 
tion has occurred and will occur. It would 
be unjust to the great majority of public offi- 
cials and public servants to assert, however, 
that this is a general or prevalent practice. 
Despite the occasional glaring instance, the 
deliberate abuse of public trust may be re- 
garded as one of the minor elements in the 
situation. 

The worst aspect of maladministration is 
not the embezzlement or defalcation which 
occasionally reaches the front page. but the 
pervasive and usually obscured manifestation 
which we know as patronage. The support- 
ers of patronage might deny that this con- 
stituted maladministration, and insist that 
responsible party government is impossible 
without a system of rewarding the faithful. 

The great difficulty, in this country, has 
been in the failure to distinguish always be- 
tween the type of office or position in the 
public service which may safely be regarded 
as a reward for party loyalty or activity, and 
the type which must be served by merit and 
efficiency. The place for partisanship is in 
the determination of policy, and not in ad- 
ministration. Let the parties contend for 
the privilege of formulating the policy, and 
let them appeal for popular support and 
favor on their platforms of policy; but keep 
partisanship out of the execution of these 
policies. 
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There is no such thing as a Republican or 
a Democratic sewer, park, highway, or ac- 
counting system. The encroachment of the 
politician and his methods into those fields 
of action which cannot be efficiently oper- 
ated by politics or partisanship has added an 
indefinite but substantial burden on local, 
State and Federal governmental costs. This 
encroachment has hampered efficiency, un- 
dermined administrative morale, and de- 
feated other efforts at economy. 

The cynic will call this Utopian. But the 
taxpayer must realize, if and when he stops 
to think, that the cost of the favors con- 
ferred under the patronage system is met 
from his money. When he decides to stop 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


SCOPE OF SUGAR INDUSTRY 
REVEALED BY CENSUS DATA 


Information on Production and Distribution of Product 
Compiled by Federal Bureau 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries, 


The present series deals with sugar. 


By W. M. STEUART 


Director, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


HROUGH its Census of Manufac- 
T tures, the Bureau of the Census 
gathers biennially comprehensive 
data on the sugar industry. The statis- 
tics based on these are published sepa- 
rately for each of the three commercial 
divisions of the industry, namely, beet 
sugar, cane sugar and cane-sugar re- 
fining. 
+ + 
The beet-sugar classification 


covers 
the establishments engaged wholly or 
in the manufacture of sugar 
The bulk of this pro- 
in three States—Colorado, 


mainly 
from sugar beets. 
duction is 


all establishments manufacturing vari- 
ous grades of sugar, including refined 
sugar, and of sirup and molasses, from 
cane sugar. Most of these establish- 
ments are concentrated in the State of 
Louisiana. 

The cane-sugar refining classification 
embraces establishments engaged in re- 
fining raw cane sugar, the greater part 
of which is imported. The cane-sugar 
refineries are located chiefly in or near 
the seaports through which: the raw 
materials are imported. This industry 
is, of course’ the largest of the three, 
being more than three times the size of 
the other two combined. 

The census report shows that in 1929 
the value of the products of the sugar- 
cane refining industry amounted to 
$507,198,319, whereas the products of the 
beet-sugar industry totaled $108,552,581 
and those of the cane-sugar industry 
$18,325,792. It is noteworthy, however, 
in this connection that the production 
of the cane-sugar refineries showed a 
decrease of about 15 per cent in 1929 
while the beet-sugar and cane-sugar es- 
tablishments showed increases of about 
3 per cent and 20 per cent, respectively. 

For each of these industries the Cen- 
sus of Manufactures gives general sta- 
tistics on: Number of establishments, 
Wage earners, wages, cost of materials, 
value of products, value added by manu- 
facture, and number and power rating 
of each class of prime movers and elec- 
tric motors and generators. It likewise 
gives statistics on products, by class, 
quantity, and value, for the United 
States as a whole and by States and 
groups of States. 
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Census of Manufactures figures show 
that the total production of beet sugar 
in the United States in 1929 amounted 
to 1,086,055 tons, valued at $100,767,031. 
The beet-sugar totals represent increases 
of about 20 per cent and 3 per cent, re- 
spectively, over the totals for 1927, while 
the cane-sugar totals, represent increase 
of 29.2 per cent and 21.4 per cent, re- 
spectively, over those for 1925. The 
Census of Manufactures is taken at two- 
year intervals, but conditions in the 
cane-sugar industry were abnormal in 
1927, as a result of flood conditions 
which had prevailed throughout part of 
Louisiana. The production in that year 
amounted to only 56,492 tons, valued at 
$5,115,169. The production of the cane- 
sugar refiners amounted to $507,198,819, 
which represents a decrease of 15 per 
cent as compared with $597,038,859 re- 
ported for 1927. 

In addition to the Census of Manu- 


factures statistics on production, the Bu- 
reau of the Census through its new Cen- 
sus of Distribution is now issuing sta- 
tistics on the distribution of sugar. 
These statistics show how the manufac- 
turers market their commodities and 
also the wholesale and retail outlets for 
them. The marketing information is 
supplied in the distribution of sales re- 
ports. Information contained in these 
reports was gathered through an inquiry 
inserted in the Census of Manufactures’ 
questionnaire asking all manufacturers 
to give their sales totals to wholesalers, 
controlled and uncontrolled; to retail- 
ers, controlled and uncontrolled; to in- 
dustrial consumers; and to household 
consumers direct. Hence these reports 
show not only how the sugar industry 
sells its commodities, but also gives a 
measurement of the canning and pre- 
—" industries as shown by direct 
sales. 


To illustrate: Combined Census of 
Distribution statistics on the sales of all 
sugar refiners and manufacturers show 
that their principal channels of distri- 
bution are to wholesalers and direct to 
industrial users, the ratio of sales being 
about three to one, respectively. s 

Sales of all manufacturers in the 
sugar-production field in 1929 totaled 
$623,393,000. This total was divided 
among the three classifications as fol- 
lows: Beet sugar, $98,636,000; cane 
sugar, $17,368,000; cane-sugar refining, 
$507,389 ,000. 


The beet-sugar plants made 93.9 per 
cent, the cane sugar plants 43.9 per 
cent, and the sugar-cane refiners 179.4 
per cent of their respective sales to 
wholesalers. These sales by the beet- 
sugar and cane-sugar plants were made 
to uncontrolled wholesalers, but of the 
cane-sugar refiners’ sales 53.3 per cent 
was to uncontrolled wholesalers and 26.1 
per cent to wholesale branches. 

+ + 

ALES ito industrial consumers ac- 

counted for 55.9 per cent of the total 
sales by cane-sugar plants, but for only 
6.1 per cent of the beet-sugar total and 
8.5 per cent of the cane-sugar refining 
total. Industrial users are establish- 
ments buying in wholesale quantities 
and at wholesale prices, such as canners 


of fruits, bottlers of beverages, confec- 
tioners, etc. 


Beet-sugar plants reported no sales to 
retailers, but the cane-sugar plants re- 
ported sales amounting to $33,000, or 
two-tenths of 1 per cent of their total, 
while the cane-sugar refiners reported 
sales to retailers totaling $61,456,000, or 
12.1 per cent of their total. 


Manufacturers’ agents, selling agents, 
brokers and commission houses pro- 
moted a substantial part of the sales by 
each of the sugar-producing groups. 
Sixty-eight of the 82 beet-sugar plants 
reported sales by those agencies totaling 
$92,371,000. Since the sales for all beet- 
sugar plants amounted to only $98,636,- 
000, selling agencies made practically all 
the sales. More than one-third of the 
sales reported by cane-sugar plants also 
was made through such agencies, the 
total being $6,624,000; likewise more than 
one-half of the sales by cane-sugar re- 
finers, the total by selling agencies being 
$354,772,000. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Sugar,” to appear in the issue of Aug. 
21, E. W. Brandes, Principal Pathologist In Charge, Division of Sugar Plant 
Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture, will tell 
how sugar plant research serves the American sugar industry. 


| 
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Michigan and Nebraska—which together 
produce about 65 per cent of the total. 
The cane-sugar classification covers 
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Purchasing Bonds for New Mexico 


Policies Adopted by State Treasurer Outlined 
By WARREN GRAHAM 


State Treasurer, State of New Mexico 


HE New Mexico Treasury has inaugurated 
7 a policy of buying only bonds which can 

be sold readily on the open market. This 
policy has proved so successful that today 
there is not a single bond purchased by the 
State which is delinquent in either principal 
or interest. 


Of the millions of dollars which the State 
has invested and reinvested in the last score 
years, only $25,000 have been put into se- 
curities which today are of questionable 
value. These securities were purchased years 
ago and may later be liquidated. 


It is the policy of this office to purchase 
only bonds which have been approved by the 
State Finance Board, the Investment Board, 
the Attorney General, a reliable out-of-State 
bond attorney and the State Tax Commis- 
sion. Unless the approval of all the above 
boards, commissions and attorneys is given, 
the issue is not purchased. 


Even with their approval it does not follow 
that the bonds are bought. In all cases I re- 
serve the right to reject an issue if I have 
any doubt as to ampleness of the security, as 
I have done in times past. 

By law, investments of permanent funds of 
the State are limited to securities of the 
paying this part of the bill, a part that is 
very largely unproductive of advantage ex- 
cept to the direct beneficiaries of the system, 
this source of unnecessary governmental cost 
can be brought under control, if not entirely 
eliminated. 

Mr. Lutz will discuss the subject of 
“Defective Local Government Organi- 
zation” in the issue of Aug. 21. 


State and its political subdivisions. During 
the last fiscal year the Treasury purchased 
$773,114.21 in new investments. The perma- 
nent funds of the State increased $601,912. 
Total receipts for the period from all sources 
handled by the Department was $16,248,680. 


Permanent funds of the various institu- 
tions totaled $3,451,092 at the end of the 
fiscal year. Under the State’s new system of 
issuing only serial bonds, which begin to be 
retired at the end of the first three years, 
there is a constant income from this source 
which necessitates continual search for new 
investments. 


While the Treasurer has authority to pur- 
chase certain securities, such as highway 
debentures, without submitting them to ad- 
vertisement, it is not the policy to do so. 

The Treasury has adopted a policy of buy- 
ing bonds in the open market. We bid 
against outside bonding companies on an 
even basis. Sometimes we lose issues badly 
needed to take up the slack in uninvested 
permanent funds. 


We encourage bidding by outside bogting 
houses be¢ause cases do arise where issues 
are offered for sale at times when uninvested 
permanent funds are low, and the State 
unable to buy. 

Ordinarily, however, the State has on hand 
sufficient funds to bid on school district is- 
sues. With bonding houses knowing the 
State is going to submit a bid, it is only nat- 
ural that they reduce their interest rate to a 
minimum, otherwise they might as well not 
submit a bid, since they know it is the policy 
of this office to bid in securities at the lowest 
rate compatible with market conditions. 
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WILLIAM H. TAFT 


President of the United States 1909-1913: 


“The operations of the government affect the inter- 
ests of every person living within the jurisdiction of 
the United States.” 
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Hiciense in Industrial Plants 
Advoeated in Kansas + 


Governor Shows How State, Without Aid of 
Preferential Legislation, Can Encourage In- 
dustries to Locate Within Its Borders 


By HARRY H. WOODRING 


Governor, State of Kansas 


HE question has been raised in Kansas as 
T to whether it is necessary for Kansas to 

continue to view the industrial develop- 
ment of the State as a minor consideration, 
dwarfed to comparative insignificance by our 
traditional agricultural development. 

It is not necessary to call attention to the 
waste involved, in shipping Kansas’ raw ma- 
terials to the East and repurchasing them 
after they are processed or fabricated into 
manufactured products. 

We have the coal, gas, oil, electric power, 
and a surplus of*skilled labor, which is essen- 
tial to the industrial development. The use 
of these natural resources, and the use of 
the surplus of labor will increase the pros- 
perity of the State and absorb the men and 
women that are being driven from the farm 
by the ruinous prices of farm products. 


+ + 


What we desire is that Kansas wheat be 
"milled in Kansas; that Kansas oil be refined 
in Kansas; that we produce from raw mate- 
rials at least all the manufactured agricul- 
tural products which Kansas consumes. This 
desire is unanimous; the economy of the 
program is apparent, but we have not 
achieved a high degree of success up to this 
time. There must be some obstacles which 
we have not been able to surmount. Before 
we can solve our problem we must analyze 
and discover these obstacles which we must 
overcome. 


In the first place we have, unfortunately, 
had one obstacle removed from our path. So 
long as Kansas agriculture prospered and the 
industries which we have were sufficient to 
use our labor at a fair wage, there was no 
particular incentive to abandon our tradi- 
tional system. The inertia of a contented 
and prosperous people was the obstacle 
which prevented a determined, organized ef- 
fort to develop an industrial community. 

This obstacle has been removed. Twenty- 
five cent wheat, 18 cent oats, 12 cent eggs, 20 
cent butter fat, hogs, cattle, sheep, wool, 
coal, salt and oil, all selling below the cost 
of production, selling at ruinous prices, have 
removed this obstacle. These conditions 
must drive thousands of people from the 
farms of Kansas. 

There are in Kansas, as in every State, 
what we call “marginal farms.” On these 
farms it is possible to exist in times of farm 
prosperity. When prices drop to their pres- 
ent levels, these farms do not provide the 
occupant with an income sufficient’ to pay for 
the bare necessities of life. 

At the same time there is a back to the 
farm movement which will absorb some of 
the city labor. Boys and girls who left the 
farm to work in the city factory are return- 
ing to the old homestead where there are at 
least plenty of eggs, butter and milk. Part- 
time employes are piecing out their liveli- 
hood by operating a small suburban farm. 
Our whole economic system is in a state of 
flux. The restless movement of labor from 
marginal farm to the city bread lines and 
from the city bread lines to unpaid drudgery 
on unproductive farms is fostering a spirit 
of discontent. 

In this undesirable condition we can de- 
rive some satisfaction from the fact that all 
progress arises from discontent. 
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It is the dissatisfied individual, State or 
Nation, which strives to better existing con- 
ditions. So now, in Kansas, we are so in- 
tensely dissatisfied with present conditions 
that we are insisting upon a change. 

If this one obstacle of inertia has been 
removed, there remain others. Many factors 
control the location of industrial plants. 
Among them are cheap fuel, proximity to 
markets, supply of skilled labor, available 
capital, taxes and the habits and training of 
the people in the community, as well as the 
living conditions and the standard of the 
schools. 

One thing we must keep firmly in mind. 
Industrial development cannot be promoted 
by appeals to the prejudice or local pride of 
Kansas people. If a Kansas industry cannot 
produce in competition with industries in 
other States it does not deserve to survive 
and will soon perish. Kansas can become 
an industrial State only if we can prove to 
investors in industrial enterprises that these 
enterprises can produce at a profit in open 
competition and are not hot-house products 
temporarily stimulated by local pride or fos- 
tered by preferential legislation which is 
subject to repeal. 

One of our obstacles is the lack of an in- 
dustrial spirit in our people. We are not 
industrially-minded. Ambitious citizens seek- 
ing advancement do not, as in eastern 
States, strive to establish a factory and build 
an industry. The tendency is to go into com- 
mercial lines or seek advancement through 
the large corporate enterprises in which suc- 
cess only leads to jobs outside of Kansas. 
The large industrial corporations of the 
country all started as small enterprises of 
individuals and their present location is de- 
termined largely by their original site. 

It is difficult to uproot an established in- 
dustry and move it to Kansas, regardless of 
the advantages of the new location. For 
this reason a State such as Kansas must 
offer inducements of clear and undisputed 
superiority to attract industries from devel- 
oped industrial communities. The most feas- 
ible plan is to foster the establishment of 
small local industries with local markets and 
trust the enterprise and ingenuity of the 
individual to expand to a larger scale. We 
have the natural advantages which should 
permit the expansion of such local industries 
until the Kansas market is supplied with 
Kansas-manufactured products. 
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Probably the’ greatest obstacle that ob- 
structs the path of industrial development 
in this State is the lack of available capital. 
Our financial crganization is such that all 
capital flows eastward and accumulates in 
the banking houses of the East. Our rail- 
reads, our industries, our public utilities and 
our overabundant mortgages are owned in 
the East. The profits, dividends and interest 
are paid largely to eastern investors. These 
investors are reluctant to invest money in 
Kansas in purely ‘industrial or manufactur- 
ing projects. It is only natural that an in- 
vestor would prefer to have his money in a 


manufacturing plant in his own community 
rather than in a far-off western State. 

True, we have money in our Kansas banks 
and our people have a surplus of funds for 
investment purposes. But these Kansans 
are accustomed to viewing farm mortgages 
and tax-exempt bonds as the only safe in- 
vestments and are prone to invest in worth- 
less securities of foreign corporations in- 
stead of financing the development of local 
enterprises. 
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If Kansas investors can be taught to see 
that the value of their own homes and the 
social and economic development of the State 
can be advanced by investments in Kansas 
industries we will have solved half the prob- 
lem. The other half will be solved when we 
have convinced these investors that they will 
receive a larger profit upon their money. in- 
vested in sound local enterprises and have a 
greater degree of safety than they will in 
investing the same funds in enterprises in 
other States. 


The question arises as to what the State 
government can do to foster this movement. 
We can immediately dismiss any thought of 
State aid to industries. It is neither eco- 
nomically sound nor politically desirable to 
get the State into business in any form. It 
is bad practice for the State or an individual 
to pay excessive prices for Kansas products 
merely to foster home industry. The Kansas 
industry which will survive and be of value 
to us will grow and thrive only if it is able 
to produce its products in open competition 
without State or governmental assistance of 
any kind. 

The State can assist, however, in removing 
some of these o®stacles I have mentioned. 
Eastern capital will be attracted to Kansas 
and Kansas capital will stay at home when 
we lose our reputation as a radical State 
with high taxes and anticorporation laws 
One. of the primary factors which influence 
the location of an industry and its prosperity 
is the tax burden. The investor who, in 
Kansas, must ci.cose between investment in 
physical property which cannot escape the 
assessor and the stocks or bonds of foreign 
corporations, which in the majority of cases 
does escape, will be frightened by a high tax 
rate into the latter refuge with his money. 

The people of Kansas have an opportunity, 
at the next election, to adopt a constitu- 
tional! amendment which will prohibit the 
levy of a tax rate of more than 2 per cent 
on any generai property except to pay pres- 
ent indebtedness. Such a_ constitutional 
amendment will be absolute assurance to the 
prospective investor that his property cannot 
be confiscated by high taxes. The adoption 
of this amendment will force lower govern- 
mental costs. This will be a painful but 
healthy operation. At the present time the 
lowered valuations in Kansas property are 
forcing increased levies or more economy in 
State and local government. Governing 
bodies are finding that expenses can be re- 
duced and I hold they can be still further 
reduced. 

So far as the State government is con- 
cerned we are making an earnest effort to 
keep the tax levy down in spite of greatly 
decreased valuations. The expenditures of 
many departments are not within the con- 
trol of the Governor and the Legislature has 
appropriated a sum which, if expended, will 
require an increased levy. However, I be- 
lieve that an emergency exists in our basic 
industry—agriculture—and the urgent neces- 
sity of economy is so great and apparent 
that we must, if possible, by conference and 
persuasion, cut our expenditures and not in- 
crease ihe levy. 
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We hope next year to also adopt a consti- 
tutional amendment authorizing the levy of 
a graduated income tax, and we _ hope, 
through the revenues from this tax, to abol- 
ish entirely State tax levy on all general 
property for State purposes. The income tax 
will not drive away industries as it only col- 
lects from the net profits of an individual or 
a corporation; if there are no profits, there 
is no tax. On the other hand, the general 
property tax falls as heavily upon the prop- 
erty which has a low income or is operated 
at a loss, as it does upon the property paying 
large dividends. 


How Wisconsin 
Utilizes Health 
Statistics 


wT 


By 
John Culman 
Director, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Board of Health, 
State of Wisconsin 


SERIES of 15 daily press releases on the 
A subject of the 10 chief causes of death in 

Wisconsin in various age groups was re- 
cently published by approximately half of 
the State’s 40 daily newspapers with a view 
toward fixing public attention upon the 
greatest’ hazards to life presenting themselves 
at successive periods in the life span. 

The survey was based upon the State mor- 
tality tables for 1930, prepared by the State 
Bureau of Vital Statistics, and the records 
for 1929 were also used to establish current 
trends in death causes. 

Origin of the project lay in a large chart 
prepared by the Bureau of Vital Statistics, 
showing 1929 death causes by age groups. 
Hanging in the main office of the State 
Board of Health, it was found to attract the 
interest of nearly everyone who visited the 
office. 

Consensus of the managing editors who 
published the series is that it constituted 
sound reading matter that developed suffi- 
cient reader interest to warrant making it 
an annual affair. 

Vital statistics provide a rich field for pub- 
lic education, but care must be exercised in 
administering the figures in small and sim- 
ple doses. The average newspaper reader is 
conceded to be a hasty gleaner and his de- 
mand for brevity on serious subjects is often 
overlooked. 





